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The Weirton Case 


T was said more than a year ago that Section 7a of 
the Recovery Act which, on its face, guarantees the 

right of workers to organize freely and to bargain col- 
lectively, was the heart of the reform program. That 
statement was not far from the exact truth, and it sup- 
plies one reason why in the third year of its existence, the 
reform and recovery program is lagging. Its heart has 
never functioned normally. 

In an article published in a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post General Johnson sums up the history 
of this section in a sentence: “The most potent cause 
of seething unrest is hopeless confusion in the welter of 
contradictory interpretations of Section 7a.” At the out- 
set, General Johnson, working with Donald Richberg, 
issued a ruling which, in the opinion of organized labor, 
nullified the purpose of the section by imposing propor- 
tional representation in industrial disputes. This ruling 
was later adopted by the President, when the workers 
threatened to tie up the whole automobile industry. 

Later, Chairman Garrison, of the National Labor Ad- 
visory Board, issued an interpretation which flatly con- 
tradicted the President’s ruling and called for majority 
representation. The next move was made when Mr. Rich- 
berg endeavored, unsuccessfully, to harmonize these con- 
flicting opinions. Meanwhile, the Houde case, in which 
the old Labor Board had tried to establish majority rep- 
resentation, was thrown into the courts, after months of 
delay by the Government. The net result was bewilder- 
ment, both for employers and workers, and a great ac- 
cession of strength for the dishonest company union. 
Finally, on February 27, Section 7a was dealt a stag- 
gering blow when in the Federal District Court at Wil- 
mington, Del., the Government lost its plea for an in- 
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junction to restrain the Weirton Steel Co. from dealing 
collectively with its employes through an alleged “ com- 
pany union.” 

The rulings of the court on the constitutionality of the 
section are of first importance. Appeal has been taken 
by the Government, but should the Supreme Court sus- 
tain the findings, it would appear that some new method 
of effecting the purposes of Section 7a, a guarantee of 
labor’s right to organize freely and to bargain collectively, 
must be devised. 

What the Court held in the matter of the Weirton rep- 
resentative-employe plan is not vital, since it appears that 
this plan is not the company-dominated union. The court 
found that the organization of employes was freely chosen 
by the workers, and that it is in no sense controlled or 
dominated by the employers. This was a decision on a 
showing of facts, but the company also won its point in 
law, namely, that relationship between employes and em- 
ployers does not constitute inter-State commerce, and 
hence cannot be regulated by Congress. In the event that 
the Supreme Court upholds this decision, Section 7a, and 
with it perhaps the greater part of the NRA legislation, 
is null and void. 

While it would not be proper to offer any criticism on 
a decision from which appeal has been taken, an examina- 
tion of the court’s ruling is in place. The Weirton Steel 
Co., a subsidiary of the National Steel Co., has plants in 
Clarksburg, and Weirton, West Va., and another in 
Steubenville, O. Further, it owns mines and furnaces 
in several other States, and operates a transportation line 
on the Great Lakes for its products. In view of these 
facts, it is somewhat difficult to understand the court’s 
ruling that “defendant is not engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, save to a negligible extent.” The court refused 
to find a parallel in the packing-house cases, but decided 
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that when various materials are brought to the Weirton 
plants, and after remaining there a considerable time, are 
transformed into a new substance, namely, steel, and 
thereafter shipped out of the State, the defendant is en- 
gaged in manufacturing, but not in inter-State commerce. 
Hence, Section 7a cannot be applied to the Weirton 
Steel Co. 

The inference from the ruling is that Section 7a is un- 
constitutional, except when applied to transactions in inter- 
State commerce. If we are not in error, the Government 
did not claim in this case that the section applied to 
commerce that was wholly intra-State, but, rather, that 
any business which interrupted or interfered with the 
“stream” or “ flow” of inter-State traffic could be sub- 
jected to its regulation. It still appears to us that the 
Government has the weight of reason and authority on 
its side. 

A further effect of the decision is to stop action on 
the President’s request to Congress for an extension of 
the Recovery legislation for two more years. We believe 
that authorization can be found in the Constitution for the 
general policies of this legislation, but we need more light 
on the border-line cases. The whole program has suf- 
fered from too much ballyhoo and too little quiet care- 
ful thinking out of the tremendous industrial and eco- 
nomic problems which clamor for solution. 


The Unnecessary College 


ROM the report of the President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, one 
might easily conclude that the unnecessary college is the 
college which finds the funds for its support with great 
difficulty. Closer examination shows this conclusion to 
be ill founded. In the struggle for existence among our 
almost one-thousand colleges and universities, a struggle 
which will grow sharper in the next decade, Dr. Jessup 
believes that some with endowments will disappear, while 
others at present in an impecunious condition will survive. 
What will count is “ intelligent leadership, high morale, 
and the courage to be sincere with the students.” And 
Dr. Jessup adds that “an honest inventory of resources, 
in view of the obligation to students, might well suggest 
to some institutions the wisdom of narrowing their field.” 
With this suggestion we are in complete agreement. At 
a time when prudence suggests the utmost economy in 
men and funds, we find some institutions offering gradu- 
ate courses, the privilege of stronger institutions, and of 
only a few even among these. Others, more prudent, or 
less boldly ambitious, refrain from embarking upon this 
perilous and costly experiment. But with questionable 
wisdom, these often institute a variety of department- 
store courses, which can add nothing to their academic 
prestige, and may easily darken it. This departure is not 
infrequently inaugurated in the hope that the income will 
bring a ray of light into the financial darkness of these 
days. On that ground, it can be tolerated, as much is 
borne with at a time of extreme peril. 
We do not know of a single Catholic college that is un- 
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necessary. Every Catholic college, worthy of its name, is 
a powerful factor for intellectual and religious enlighten- 
ment. But we cannot wholly eliminate the financial aspects 
of education, and despite intelligent leadership and high 
morale, some will be lost in the coming struggle unless 
they can enlist the aid of every Catholic in their respec- 
tive communities. A few have already been obliged to 
close their doors. We trust that under God’s Providence, 
this aid will be given so that we can emerge from this 
depression without the loss of even one more struggling 
Catholic college. ° 


Profits or Wages? 


IGURES recently published by the Federal Reserve 

Board show that the upward trend in industrial prod- 
ucts which began early in December is continuing. On 
January 31, production was ninety per cent of the 1923-25 
average, as compared with eighty-six per cent at the end 
of December. The low mark, sixty-five, is registered for 
1933. Construction work shows no improvement, but pro- 
duction in automobiles, steel, woolen and cotton goods 
is still rising. 

We are always happy to find good news, since it is so 
scarce in these dark days. Nevertheless, it is significant 
to observe that the fields in which improvement is noted, 
steel and textiles, are the very fields in which workers 
are complaining of low wages and inhuman labor condi- 
tions. The figures published by the Reserve Board give 
added point to the observations of Leon Henderson in his 
report on the NRA. Mr. Henderson claims that pay- 
rolls in December, 1934, were only about sixty per cent 
of the total in 1926, while “‘ dividends and interest were 
about 150 per cent of the totals in 1926.” It is true that 
employes, particularly women in the lowest wage group, 
are better off than they were four years ago, and that the 
condition of all has been improved by the fact that price 
levels give a higher value to wages. An exception must 
be made for a few industries. In the boot-and-shoe in- 
dustry, for example, the increase in hourly wages has been 
offset by a reduction in the number of working hours. 

Thus, while the picture presented by Mr. Henderson is 
not wholly dark, there is enough of evil in it to cause 
us to take warning. The main root of our difficulties is 
not, and has never been, lack of national wealth, but a 
system which almost inevitably put the control of this 
wealth in the hands of a few, and made equitable dis- 
tribution impossible. The whole world is hoping and pray- 
ing for recovery and reform, but we must not forget that 
a specious kind of recovery may put off reform indef- 
initely. The two must come together. The wheels may 
spin once more, and the country be darkened by the smoke 
that pours from ten-thousand factory chimneys, but there 
can be no lasting recovery if the old abuses are merely 
scotched and not killed. The only basis of real recovery 
is a reform of our industrial and economic institutions. 
That reform can be achieved only by a clear recognition 
of the prime importance of justice and charity in every 
activity of life. 
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Property and Human Rights 


HE testimony of Eugene Grace, President of the 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co. and of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, before the Senate Munitions Commit- 
tee, is nothing less than weird. Mr. Grace is described 
as answering his inquisitors with an air of ease and aloof- 
ness which at times approached boredom. Speaking as a 
representative of the privileged classes, he was willing 
to enlighten the Senate, but it was difficult for him to 
understand why matters which have been merely routine 
in American business should be so sharply questioned. 

Mr. Grace’s attitude on the custom among American 
corporations of voting certain of its favored officials large 
sums of money, called “ bonuses,” is an instance in point. 
Mr. Grace appears to have been a diligent official, even 
though it developed under questioning that he knew less 
about certain phases of his own companies than Senators 
Clark and Nye. However, in the four years before the 
War, Mr. Grace worked with such success that Bethle- 
hem Steel earned about $6,000,000. With this little nest 
egg tucked away, Bethlehem speeded up its efforts, and 
managed to make a profit of slightly less than $65,000,000 
in the next four years. Whatever might happen to the 
country during the perilous years of the War, Bethlehem 
was taking no chances, either as a ship-building concern, 
or as a producer of steel. 

But not all this money went to the owners of the cor- 
poration. Substantial sums were voted by the officials to 
the officials, and the larger share went, as might seem fit- 
ting, to the worthy President, Mr. Grace. From 1917 to 
1932, Mr. Grace received in bonuses, the very respectable 
sum of $12,282,000. He was not quite sure of the amount 
paid him as salary for some of these years; it might be 
$100,000, or more or less; but the totals in largesse are 
a matter of record. 

To the average citizen, not versed in the higher law 
of industry and finance, the title by which Mr. Grace and 
the other officials took these sums, is not quite clear. By 
reason of his position as President, Mr. Grace was moral- 
ly bound to work for the interests of his company, or 
companies, so that it, or they, could show a reasonable 
profit. He was also morally bound, and by a higher title, 
to provide a living wage and decent working conditions 
tor all employes, before the matter of profits could be 
considered. Once this had been done, Mr. Grace was 
entitled to his salary as President, and, in common with 
all the other owners, by whatever title designated, to his 
proper share of the profits. This apportionment seems 
to leave nothing left over for special grants in the form 
of bonuses. Certainly, Mr. Grace and his fellow-officials 
might have found a just title to a bonus in extra work 
for the corporation, or in a grade of work somewhat 
better than he would be willing to give in view of his 
salary. But this title is ruled out by Mr. Grace’s sworn 
testimony, or, at least, seems to be ruled out. Mr. Grace 
deposes that he would have worked just as hard without 
a bonus. 

The conclusion is, apparently, that Mr. Grace’s title to 
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these sums can be found only in a bad business custom. 
It does not seem to us that all the dealings of these com- 
panies with the Government in connection with War work 
can be rated high in the ethical or in the patriotic scale. 
But even so, a certain control that men call honor—a con- 
trol not infrequently found in unsuspected quarters— 
should have dictated an equitable division of the profits 
among all the owners. 

“Why should we be more severe in dealing with hu- 
man life than with property?” asked Senator Nye, con- 
trasting Mr. Grace’s War profits, with the $1.25 per day 
of the man in the trenches. Or, in other words, if the 
Government can ask a man to risk his life in war, can 
it not also ask Bethlehem Steel to be content with a small 
profit in war? Mr. Grace was at no loss for an answer. 
‘“ Well, you see,” he said, “ industry has capital invested, 
and you can’t keep industry going simply by giving it 
what it spends to produce munitions.” 

Why not? The profit motive urged by private owners 
cannot be urged against the common need in time of war, 
or at any other time, for that matter. The proper answer 
is that we are more severe in curtailing human rights than 
in crimping property rights because untrammeled capital 
ism in this country has long been permitted to use hu- 
man beings as mere machines for the coining of money. 
Until we get back to a Christian attitude, we have no 
defense against capitalism demanding at all times, and 
particularly in time of war, its pound of flesh. From Mr. 
Grace’s point of view, Senators Nye, Clark, and their 
colleagues are simply silly. The rights of capital come 
first, and all others will be served as capital deems fit. 


The Disappearing Baby 


O “ The Advance of Science,” a volume recently pub- 

lished by Science Service at Washington, Miss Mar- 
jorie Van de Water contributes an interesting chapter, 
“The Future of Our Population.” Did the author not 
warn us that the most careful and best founded of pre- 
dictions can go wrong, we should finish this chapter in 
a fit of the blues. For Miss Van de Water envisages a 
country which by 1980 will consist of a maximum of old 
people and a minimum of babies. 

One chart submitted by Miss Van de Water shows the 
fall of the birth rate by thirty-year periods from 1810 
to 1930. The first decade is represented by ten women, 
every one of whom holds a little child by the hand. By 
1840, only eight of the women had children, and by 1870 
the number of women thus blessed had fallen to six. In 
1900, five only are pictured with children, and in 1930, 
only two. The chart shows with graphic reality the change 
in the last 120 years. In 1810, there were 1,006 children 
under five years of age for every 1,000 women of child- 
bearing age. By 1930, the 1,006 children had dropped 
to 246. 

A steadily decreasing birth rate indicates the forma- 
tion of a nation of old people, provided that improve- 
ments in medical science and art manage to keep the few 
children that are born in life. In 1880, for every ten 
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people in the United States there were 4.8 children and 
1.6 old people. Today we have 3.9 children, 2.3 old people, 
and 3.8 who may be called middle-aged. By 1980 it is 
suggested that, supposing present population trends to be 
continued, for every 3 children, the country will have 3.8 
old people and 3.2 of middle age. 

Fortunately, by 1980 perhaps the majority of those who 
study these tables will be in another world. The release 
will be blessed, for a country in which less than a third 
of the inhabitants are children will be a very gloomy place. 
It will be a particularly gloomy place for the middle aged, 
since upon them will fall the support of the enormous 
population of old people—a condition that can be avoided 
only when taking in one another’s washing has been made 
a profitable avocation. Anyway, the moral does not point 
to the need of contraceptive birth control. 





Note and Comment 











An Appeal for 
More Facts 


VIDENCE for the necessity of a Senate inquiry into 

our relations with Mexico is piling up. Only in 
these last few days Mexico’s Foreign Secretary, Emilio 
Portes Gil, has been sending to American citizens in this 
country protests against the Borah resolution. The en- 
velope in which this propaganda is being sent is marked 
Correspondencia Oficial. Libre de Porto; in other words, 
it is franked mail, and our own Government is carrying 
this lying stuff post free from the border to several cities 
in our country. The envelope in the left-hand corner 
shows that it comes from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and Americans would also like to know by what right 
a foreign functionary addresses official mail to American 
citizens without the offices of our State Department. All 
this official skulduggery looks suspicious, to say the least. 
But this is but one instance of flagrant disregard of Amer- 
ican rights, in this country or Mexico. Those who know 
of similar or any violations are urgently requested to 
forward an account of them to this office, with affidavits. 
if possible. It is known that dozens of outrages against 
Americans are on file at the State Department, in spite 
of denials, and all certified material will be very helpful 
in preparing a strong case for the Senate. 


Philadelphia Protests 
Mexican Persecution 


N a recent Sunday afternoon, the streets for miles 

around the huge Convention Hall in Philadelphia 
were congested with automobiles, with green buses carry- 
ing great black signs: “ Catholics Protest Mexican Per- 
secution,” with marching thousands pushing on to the 
Hall while an army of blue-coated policemen sweated in 
traffic snarls. Fifteen thousand men and women poured 
into the Hall; five thousand more into the auditorium 
below ; twenty to thirty thousand swarmed outside. The 
gallery inside was a vast horseshoe of human beings; the 
main floor sparkled with color: it held a giant combined 
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Catholic girls’ orchestra; nuns, regiments of blue-caped, 
white-hatted nurses; white-plumed Knights of Columbus, 
Catholic men and women stretching far to the rear, an 
immense ocean of human faces. On the stage His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Dougherty, on his throne, was flanked 
by red-robed Monsignori, scarlet-coated Papal Knights, 
little pages in black velvet. Thronged around the altar, 
which was surmounted by a towering painting of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, were white-surpliced seminarians, 
priests, red-cassocked Monsignori. Not only did the 
scene strike the senses. It struck the soul. The enormous 
assembly was a colossal Act of Faith. As Bishop O’Hara 
and Congressman Fenerty spoke, as His Eminence re- 
vealed the insidious hand of Moscow in the Mexican 
outrages, as Msgr. Corrigan read the resolutions of sym- 
pathy and aid to the suffering Mexican Church, one could 
almost see the Faith of Our Fathers stirring through that 
army of Catholic souls. To the representative of AMERICA 
sitting on the stage, Philadelphia appeared anything but 
slow, as its voice crying out against Mexican tyranny was 
heard throughout the land. Long years ago the Liberty 
Bell sounded from Philadelphia. Should other dioceses 
fall in line, the giant outpouring of Catholic Faith in 
Philadelphia may prove to have been the first tones of a 
new Liberty Bell ringing out freedom for Mexico. 


Communism and 
Civil Liberty 


E honor the New Republic, to use its own meta- 

phor, for dragging the significant issues out of 
the daily printed word and setting them upon the dry 
land to be examined and weighed. In its editorial on 
the “ Conditions of Civil Liberty” in the issue for Feb- 
ruary 27 it was more than successful in bringing to land 
the true Communist attitude toward civil liberties. The 
satisfaction therewith displayed by the New Republic does 
not diminish the value of its testimony. To critics such 
as William H. Chamberlin and Oswald Garrison Villard, 
who ventured to draw a parallel on the score of the viola- 
tion of civil liberties between the recent Soviet mass 
executions and similar phenomena under Hitler, the New 
Republic triumphantly replies: “The answer is that the 
existence or absence of civil liberties is not the sole, or 
even the major premise of judgment.’’ In its concept, 
“liberty is not an absolute, but a relative quantity... . 
Liberty to own private capital and seek profit, for instance, 
is incompatible with Socialism, and no one who favors 
Socialism could believe in it. . . . It is childish . . . to 
expect that civil liberties can be preserved intact during 
a great and uncompleted social revolution.” While these 
denials of civil liberty in Russia are “ disturbing to Soviet 
sympathizers” as an indication of possible weakness in 
the present regime, any comparative application to foreign 
countries of the standards that we apply in the United 
States is intolerable. Why? Because any interference 
with Communists here is the defense of a system intol- 
erable to Communists. ‘“‘ We cannot tolerate this sup- 
pression because it is in a good cause any more than we 
can apply such a judgment to Fascist or Nazi suppres- 
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sion.” Again, the New Republic deserves to be congratu- 
lated. It has definitely gone on record for the fact which 
the true friends of civil liberty in the United States have 
consistently urged: that the Communists are interested 
in civil liberty only for themselves. This is a convenient 
measure of their interest, so loudly professed, in the civil 
liberties of others. 


Lent and 
The Liturgy 


O accustomed are we to dwelling upon the penitential 

features of Lent that we are apt to lose sight of Lent’s 
other aspect. It is the great time of “ getting acquainted ” 
with the Church, and with the Saviour Himself. Lent 
is the Catholic’s Old Home period, when he renews the 
spiritual ties and influences which have been let slip in 
the business of daily cares. But to renew these ties some 
program is necessary. Such a program has long been 
familiar to readers of the London Tablet, whose editor 
has each year preached the idea of spending Lent in 
close fellowship with the liturgy of the Church, and has 
found his suggestion increasing each year in popularity 
and practice. The liturgy is particularly accessible in 
Lent, since each week-day during that season has its own 
special Mass. In the wonderful series of readings from 
the Old and the New Testaments that these, daily Masses 
contain, the whole Christian scheme of salvation is un- 
rolled before the eyes of the Faithful, and the profound- 
est and most poignant lessons are conveyed in the accom- 
panying antiphons and collects. Each day’s Mass pro- 
vides a magnificent treasure of meditation. Isaias, in 
particular, utters his ironical comments upon the economic 
hypocrisies of his day in language that is more modern 
even than the New Deal. The soul’s relation to its Cre- 
ator is discussed; the destiny of society; the cure of the 
world’s ills; the grounds of hope, the workings of Divine 
grace in saint and sinner. Daily Lenten Mass, with 
meditation upon the daily liturgy as preparation for daily 
Communion: what a superb “ get-acquainted ” program! 
And if there is some inconvenience involved therein of 
early rising and fasting, this can be entered to the credit 
of Lent’s rightful toll upon the body’s comfort. 


“The Green Pastures” 
In New York 


FTER forty-two months on the road, “ The Green 
Pastures” comes back to New York to begin its 

fifth consecutive year. The company has traveled about 
40,000 miles, and has visited 203 cities in the United 
States and Canada. Its experiences have been varied, 
pleasant and unpleasant, with, perhaps, the pleasant pre- 
dominating. In St. Louis, Richard B. Harrison, who 
plays the part of “de Lawd” so superbly, met Henri 
Chouteau, lineal descendant of Pierre Chouteau, founder 
of the city. MHenri’s grandfather had owned Richard’s 
mother until 1853, when she escaped from slavery, and 
fled to Canada. “There was a moment of silence,” reports 
the New York Herald Tribune, “ then the two men shook 
hands with tears in their eyes.” Mr. Chouteau had sought 
out the actor to present him with an enlarged photograph 
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of the cabin in which Mr. Harrison’s mother was born. 
This pleasant incident took place in a Southern city; 
but it is painful to note that in many Northern cities, 
Mr. Harrison and his Negro company were most shab- 
bily treated by the inn keepers. In Madison, the capital 
of Wisconsin, where the grandson of William Lloyd 
Garrison is dean of the State University law school, they 
were refused accommodations at the hotels, although the 
temperature was twenty degrees below zero. The whole 
company, women and children included, had to take 
refuge for the night in a railroad station. Similar dis- 
courtesies were experienced in Rochester, Minn., and 
in various towns in Michigan, lowa, North and South 
Dakota. Only one Southern town, Lubbock, in Texas, 
refused the show a hearing, but to balance this the warm- 
est welcomes were in Jacksonville, Fla., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Harrisonburg, Va. 


Parade 
Of Events 


OODEN things figured prominently in the news. 

A prisoner in Texas attempting to escape lost a 
leg when captured. Guards returned him to his cell and 
took his wooden leg away from him. . . . A bill was 
introduced in the Indiana Legislature making it a mis- 
demeanor to escape from jail with a wooden gun or 
wooden pistol. .. . The movement to discourage prisoners 
from escaping with regular guns and regular legs was 
said to be also spreading. . . . A picture of Woodin was 
hung up in the Treasury. . . . A colorful story came out 
of Ethiopia. As a Christmas gift, Emperor Haile Selassie I 
presented to the United States a large green bull. It 
was said to be the first green bull in American history. . . . 
A New York court decided that a scrubwoman dislikes 
being knocked off a trolley car and having her limbs 
mangled and crushed as much as a non-scrubwoman 
would. . . . Fossil remains of human beings fifteen inches 
tall, of cows eighteen inches high, were reported from 
India. Then the report proved to be a hoax. Some 
Hindu reporter in a little Indian town had evidently come 
across a copy of “Gulliver’s Travels.” . . . The Soviet 
Government is going to let the Russians have more soap. 
What they really need is more soup. . . . Emilio Portes 
Gil, Attorney General of Mexico, sent a propaganda 
pamphlet attacking the Mexican clergy to some United 
States papers. He thoughtfully enclosed a bill for $2. 
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Russia and the Bishop 


Joun A. Toomey, S.J. 


ENINGRAD. Frenzied crowds, marching, yelling, 
L singing ; massed flags, blood-red forests, swaying 

through the streets ; a Catholic priest praying near 
a tabernacle. Thundering years raining history on the 
priest. Lenin’s wife is speaking to him. His face is 
pressing prison bars. He is kneeling before a mitred 
figure, becoming a Bishop himself. Dramatic courtroom 
scenes flash on, fade slowly away; dreary, snow-covered 
wastes loom on the view. 

A long, rumbling freight train is puffing its way north 
through the icy night. Bishop, priests, are huddled, freez- 
ing on a box-car floor. Five days, five nights, amid 
frightful suffering, nearer, nearer to Solovetsky Island, 
vast, desolate prison camp. Bishop, priests, harnessed to 
loads of wood, pulling like horses, working in ice-cold 
forests from dark to dark; black bread, watery soup. 

Midnight. A little room, densely crowded ; the Bishop, 
thirty-five priests, lying on crude shelves. Six figures 
rising, tiptoeing out of the room; one, a watcher, moving 
silently to the outer door, five ascending to the attic for 
Mass. Suddenly a scraping noise, a hushed whisper: 
“Hurry down, the guard is coming.” Five forms hurry- 
ing down the ladder, flinging themselves on the shelf. 
The guard counting the sleeping priests, leaving. Masses 
beginning again above. Mass after Mass, five at a time, 
on boxes, on bags: tiny candle flames stabbing the gloom: 
subdued voices all night in the dark attic: “ Introibo ad 
altare Dei” ; “ Introibo ad altare Dei.” The White Sea 
outside rumbling on the shore. Months in the biting cold 
of the forest, months of wormy bread, the Bishop’s heart 
is weakening, his legs are swelling. He feels he is ——. 

Theofilus Matulionis was born in Alunta parish, Lithu- 
ania, June 22, 1873. After preparatory studies in Dina- 
burg, Latvia, and theology in Leningrad (then St. Peters- 
burg), he was raised to the priesthood on March 4, 1900. 
After one year as a curate in Verklena, Latvia, and nine 
years as a pastor in nearby Bykowa, he ran into his first 
head-on collision with religious persecution. A child of 
a mixed Orthodox and Catholic marriage was brought 
to him for baptism. Forbidden by Russian law, the cere- 
mony in question meant prison bars for a Catholic priest. 
Father Matulionis poured the baptismal water over the 
child. The Sacrament transformed the infant’s soul and 
changed the life of Father Matulionis. He was in Lenin- 
grad when the Soviet delirium seized Russia largely be- 
cause he baptized that child. A few days after the cere- 
mony Father Matulionis was being hustled off to the 
cloister prison of St. Catherine in Leningrad. This half- 
year captivity was more like a curtain raiser for his later 
prison life, but it was captivity all the same, and afforded 
him, in conjunction with subsequent Soviet cruelties, the 
unique distinction of suffering for the Faith under two 
blood-stained despotisms, the tyranny of the Czar and the 
far-worse tyranny of the Marx-bitten Soviets. 


In 1910 the prison doors were swinging wide, the 
Bishop of Leningrad was speaking. Father Matulionis 
was to remain in Leningrad. He was to organize a new 
parish, which was news to Father Matulionis. But the 
Bishop was right and the steeples of the Sacred Heart 
church began climbing into the Leningrad skyline. Boast- 
ing 14,000 working people of mixed nationality, located 
in the working section of the city, the new parish was 
unique. 

The arduous nature of its pastor’s labors for his flock 
set off a title which fluttered around the city. All over 
Leningrad people were soon referring to him as the 
“ Pastor of the Working Classes.” Sermons, baptisms, 
Masses (there was a Mass at 7.30 in the evening for the 
convenience of his workers), sick calls, marriages: Father 
Matulionis’ days and nights bulged with apostolic activity. 
They were happy, fruitful years, but there were not to 
be many of them. One morning the world about him 
fell completely apart. The Great War burst; Russian 
resistance collapsed; seething unrest churned the masses. 
Great crowds, red flags filled the streets. Something 
terrible, the pastor of the Sacred Heart knew, was break- 
ing over his parish, but he did not know how awful the 
Thing was. Kerensky came, Kerensky passed: the Marx- 
men swept into power. 

Father Matulionis was supplying various schools and 
orphanages with wood. This seemed a sort of class- 
enemy pastime to the Soviet staff set up next door to the 
Sacred Heart rectory. The staff hauled him in for a 
little talk. Next to the judge was seated a woman named 
Mrs. Lenin. The judge wanted to know all about the 
wood. Father Matulionis confessed everything: he was 
giving the wood to keep little children in cold institutions 
warm. The wife of Lenin interrupted. ‘“ If God leaves 
us in power,” she said, “ we want to do a great deal for 
the youth of Russia.” Turning to the judge: “ Let him 
continue giving the wood,” she ordered. “I will visit 
your institutions.” (She never did.) “I love children 
and I will urge the Soviets to do everything possible for 
them.” They have since then done a lot to the children 
of Russia. 

One bright morning Red soldiers banged on the Sacred 
Heart rectory door. “ We are looking for firearms. Have 
you any?” “No,” said Father Matulionis, “ but come 
in and search the house.” There was a huddle. “ He’s 
the pastor of the working classes,” several soldiers whis- 
pered. Finally the leader turned to Father. “ No, we 
won't search the house. You are pastor of the working 
classes. Your word is sufficient.” 

A heavily bearded Russian Orthodox priest wanted 
to become a Catholic. Father Matulionis received him 
into the Church and kept him in the rectory but not for 
long. One night Soviet agents burst in, dragged the 
Russian priest away for questioning. Subjected to the 
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third degree, he wilted, apostasized, renounced Christ, 
became a Communist, and cravenly promised to spy on 
Father Matulionis. For this he was rewarded. He got 
three rubles. 

When the Marxmen first came into power they thought 
religion, deprived of state favor, would die of malnutri- 
tion. They envisaged empty churches, fleeing priests, and 
for a while they held their heavier punches. But when 
religion did not seem to be doing much languishing, the 
Marxmen felt they would inject a little languor into it. 
Archbishop Ropp was arrested and word circulated that 
he was to be shot. Catholics disposed of their property. 
Sunday morning they bade farewell to their neighbors. 
Many did not expect to return alive. 

After the early Masses, all converged on the church 
of St. Catherine. From there, winding through the streets 
of Leningrad moved a giant procession. At its head 
was a workingman, wearing a surplice, carrying a large 
cross: behind him were 20,000 Catholic men and women. 
The procession halted at the OGPU headquarters. The 
OGPU minions came scurrying out in force. “ Scatter, 
scatter, or we'll shoot.” In answer came an explosion 
of voices: “ We demand freedom for our Bishop!” Men 
and women were dragged from the front ranks, placed 
against a wall where soldiers leveled guns at them. 
Prayer books under their arms, smiles on their faces, the 
Catholics said: “ Go ahead and shoot.” They were clapped 
into prison. 

The crowd stood for hours; finally in orderly fashion 
began marching back to St. Catherine’s. As the head of 
the column was entering the church, the gallant OGPU 
opened fire on the unarmed men and women. Under the 
rain of lead the marchers staggered, slumped down on 
the church steps. Father Matulionis was there succoring 
the wounded. 

The Soviet Government permitted the churches to 
teach anything except religion. It drew the line there. 
The churches became Government property and Father 
Matulionis had to pay a preposterous rent for the very 
church he had built. His faithful parishioners deprived 
themselves of necessities to meet this tyrannical tax. Prices 
of food soared to stratospheric heights, and as he could 
procure no food card, he frequently could procure no 
food. Days would pass during which he did not know 
the taste of food. But for his parishioners he would 
have starved to death. 

The spoliation of the churches began. The Marxmen, 
carrying large bags, would burst into a crowded church. 
Then would ensue terrible scenes; hysterical screams, 
fainting women, scuffling, loud, angry voices. The priest 
at Mass would be pushed off the altar. The Marxmen 
would rifle the tabernacle, throw the Blessed Sacrament 
on the floor, drop the sacred vessels in their bags, mock- 
ingly salute the congregation, and depart. 

In 1923 every priest in Leningrad was arrested and 
transported to Moscow. Father Matulionis was a prisoner 
at the bar in the famous trial with Bishop Cieplak and 
the martyred Msgr. Budkiewicz, and was sentenced to 
three years in the Moscow jail. The program there 
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included a piece of black bread and warm water in the 
morning; pseudo-soup, spoiled fish, no meat, rarely a 
potato at noon. At night the management turned on the 
black bread and bogus soup again. Two years of this 
and he was back in Leningrad once more, where, harassed 
day and night, he gained a four-year experimental knowl- 
edge of what the life of the early Christians under Nero 
was like. In February, 1929, he was consecrated Bishop by 
Bishop Malecki of Leningrad, with the title of Matrega, 
and in the same year, November 24, 1929, with many 
priests, he fell once more into the loving hands of the 
OGPU. To one priest, famed as a singer, the Marxmen 
said: “ You are a fine singer and as a singer useful. But 
you are also a priest and as a priest you are an enemy 
of the State. We must get rid of you.” 

One morning a long string of box cars pulled out of 
Leningrad. Packed like cattle into one of them were 
Bishop Matulionis and thirty-five priests. An even tem- 
perature was maintained in the box car ranging from 
about twenty or thirty below all the way up to zero, so that 
at no time was it stuffy. Instead wintry blasts bit into 
the huddled group as the clumsy freight lurched toward 
Solovetsky Island. Brutal guards cursed and kicked 
them. Bishop Matulionis suffered a protracted agony 
during the journey. Excruciating pains shooting through 
his legs were intensified by the zero breezes, the jolting 
cars, the kicking, cursing guards. It was Josef Stalin’s 
New Russia. 

Solovetsky Island, 500 miles due north of Leningrad, 
is a grim, forbidding prison isle, populated by trained 
dogs, guards, and hapless prisoners. In a house skirting 
the White Sea, the Bishop and thirty-five to forty priests 
were herded into one small room. Two tiers of shelves 
were the beds. Clothes, breviaries, rosaries, medals, 
everything was taken from them and they were all dressed 
in coarse prison raiment. (Five breviaries and a few 
missals were somehow held out and all the priests man- 
aged to recite their Office every day.) The priests were 
segregated lest they contaminate the other prisoners. One 
of the Fathers revealed an unsuspected genius for fashion- 
ing chalices and patens out of tin cans. Flour on a 
heated tumbler grew into altar bread and wine was made 
from raisins sent by relatives. On pieces of paper the 
Fathers copied out the Mass for the Dead and this was 
said on all ordinary days. On the great feasts, like 
Easter or Christmas, they hauled out the little missals 
and copied the Easter or Christmas Mass. Up at the top 
of the building was an attic used for storing baggage. 
About midnight, a priest would station himself outside 
the building to signal if a guard approached, while five 
priests ascended to the attic and began Mass. Just two 
or three drops of wine were poured into the chalices. At 
the second ablution no wine at all was used, only water. 
Thirty-five to forty times every night little tin chalices 
containing the Blood of Christ were lifted up in the crude 
attic by the White Sea. 

Before the sun rose, the Bishop and priests, surrounded 
by dogs and guards, marched five miles through snow 
up to their waists to the day’s work in the woods. There 
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they chopped, sawed, hauled huge loads of logs. Catholic 
prisoners frequently crept furtively near the Bishop or a 
priest and made a hurried confession. Not infrequently 
Holy Communion was conveyed surreptitiously to Cath- 
olic captives. After a long day of toil in the woods, the 
Bishop and priests were paraded back to enjoy some dark 
bread and pale soup. For one year and nine months the 
Bishop was subjected to this cruel regime. His heart 
began to go. His legs became enormously swollen. He 
had weak spells in the woods. Each day he thought death 
would come. But instead guards came, put him on 
another freight train bound for the Leningrad prison 
where he spent a year and where he would probably be 
today had not the Lithuanian Government interceded and 
obtained his liberation. He was ejected from Russia, 
spent a year in Lithuania, and on his way to this country, 
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enjoyed a long interview with the Holy Father who 
evinced profound interest in his case. 

Is the Bishop rejoiced to be free, away from Russia, 
eating food, with nobody kicking or cursing him, walking 
around New York, Chicago, without any harness strapped 
on him, sleeping in bedrooms, watching freight cars from 
passenger-coach windows? It sounds a lot better but 
—well, I asked him and somehow he just isn’t. You see 
there is only one priest in all Siberia now. Only a hand- 
ful left in all Russia. They need priests, bishops, so badly. 
The front line trenches are a bit uncomfortable and dan- 
gerous, yes, but the souls, the souls by the millions he 
might help. And also there’s another reason. As far as 
I could make it out, it seems that God is very near to 
you if you are a Bishop, in a freezing forest, tied to a 
load of wood for Christ’s sake. 


The Washington Scene 


Josern F. THornince, S.J. 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


IV. The Gold Decision 


S early as ten o'clock on the morning of February 
18 when the Supreme Court of the United States 


met to deliver its decision on the gold clauses 
in private and public obligations, there was a long line 
of would-be spectators stretching from the door of the 
courtroom out into the main rotunda under the dome 
of the Capitol. Many of those in line were Negroes; 
these waited almost all day to hear the case of the Scotts- 
boro boys pleaded before the Court in the late afternoon 
session after the excitement and tension of the gold 
decision had worn away. At ten-thirty the courtroom 
itself was still empty, but the marshal and chief clerk 
were flushed from their exertions in making last-minute 
preparations for the approaching drama. Members of 
the bar and a few special guests with cards of admission 
were brought in by the side entrances, quickly filling up 
all available space. A few extra chairs were introduced 
to take care of a number of Congressmen who arrived 
at eleven-thirty. Senators McAdoo, McKellar, “ Silver 
Tom” Connally, and Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma were 
seated well up in the front rows. 

Youthful representatives of the national press services 
and ace reporters of some of the great metropolitan news- 
papers were compactly grouped on the left and right of 
the chamber. Their number had been severely restricted. 
These writers began to jot down notes and to send out 
bulletins as early as eleven o’clock. By this time no one 
entertained serious doubts about the imminence of the 
decision. As the Justices, with customary formality, filed 
slowly to their places, everybody in the chamber felt that 
a crucial hour in American history had struck. There 
was not the slightest indication of what the verdict would 
be on the face of a single Justice. 

Without delay Chief Justice Hughes produced the bulky 


majority opinion from the folds of his cloak and began 
to read. Reversing precedent, he first announced the 
Court’s conclusions and then the reasoning upon which 
the decision rested. His voice was strong and clear. As 
he warmed to his subject he spontaneously punctuated 
his words with gestures. The Chief Justice, striving 
to emphasize the important points in his exposition, met 
the climax of each of the three decisions with an air 
of majestic deliberation. His language throughout was 
classic: precise, luminous, powerful, and refined. Obvi- 
ously, no effort had been spared to render the decision 
a masterpiece of English prose style. 

The doors of the courtroom were not padlocked, as 
had been suggested. Pages bustled to and fro, while 
messengers carried press copy to the telegraph desks. 
Long after the decision every telephone booth in the 
Capitol was occupied by reporters who were still sending 
out special news stories over long distance. 

When Chief Justice Hughes, expounding the twofold 
decision in the last case, declared that Congress had no 
power to nullify the gold clauses in Liberty bonds and 
that, as a consequence, the promise to pay in gold was 
an “illusory pledge,” there were audible whispers of 
approval from numerous feminine members of the audi- 
ence. “Good,” they murmured, “that’s fine!” Clearly, 
they had failed to observe the full import of the previ- 
ously announced decisions. When the Justice, continuing 
to explain the reasoned grounds for the Court’s conclu- 
sions, stated that plaintiff “had not shown nor attempted 
to show real injury,” the aforementioned charming ladies 
gasped in puzzled consternation. To them it seemed a 
case where a bondholder might reasonably lament with 
Job: “ The Lord hath given; the Lord hath taken away.” 

Once or twice, when the language of the majority 
opinion appeared to lend itself to such paradoxes, a 
slightly satirical smile would play over the features of the 
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otherwise calm, composed Associate Justice, James C. 
McReynolds. Twice the elderly jurist leaned over to 
whisper his impressions to Associate Justice George 
Sutherland and to pass him a note with some confidential 
point of view. Sutherland jotted down his reply on 
the same slip of paper and returned it to McReynolds; 
thereupon, both Justices smiled at the bon mot or quip 
that apparently had been inspired by the rhetoric of the 
Chief Justice. 

In the light of the fiery, passionate utterance of Mc- 
Reynolds that was to follow, the opinion of Justice Stone 
formed a peaceful, happy interlude. Few got the full 
significance of his brief, colorless statement, which con- 
curred with the majority opinion in the Liberty-bond case 
but went beyond its premises. When Mr. Stone had 
finished, Chief Justice Hughes nodded to McReynolds 
and the scene was set for the final act in the drama of gold. 

The former Attorney General for Woodrow Wilson 
began quietly by urging all present to find time to read 
the minority opinion in extenso. Bending forward slightly, 
the Tennessee jurist then outlined in rapid, graphic strokes 
the historical background for monetary depreciation in 
ancient times. For him devaluation was nothing smart, 
nothing new. He regarded it as an ancient trick and a 
hoary-headed lie. Midway in his extemporaneous address, 
McReynolds took fire, straightened up in his chair, and 
directed a stream of scorching fire upon the “ multitude 
of words with which the issue had been clouded.” Twice 
the Associate Justice, with all the fervor of a camp-fire 
preacher, made scathing reference to “ phraseology ” that 
tended to conceal, not reveal, meaning. It must be re- 
corded that the Chief Justice blanched perceptibly at 
these sallies. To those observing every move closely, it 
was evident that Hughes’ lips twitched almost involun- 
tarily, as if framing some crushing refutation. 

The most striking feature of McReynolds’ attempted 
rebuttal, however, was his failure to mention, much less 
to discuss the “no-injury” assertion of the majority. 
In view of the undoubted change in the price level between 
1917 and 1933, this phase of the problem deserved the 
minimum courtesy of passing notice. Not once did Justice 
McReynolds deal with the value of the dollar, today and 
yesterday, as expressed in purchasing power. Although 
rehearsing platitudes about “ depreciated ” and “ debased ” 
currency, he did not supply a single example where the 
“depreciated” value of the dollar had kept its holder 
from getting an equivalent amount and quality of com- 
modities or services in return. Buying power, measured 
in terms of things (real wealth), is an economic fact at 
the heart of the whole controversy. And the opinion 
written by Chief Justice Hughes put this reality in the 
forefront of the discussion by means of the simplest and 
clearest language any court could employ. One short sen- 
tence furnishes the core of the verdict: “ Plaintiff has 
not shown, or attempted to show, that in relation to buying 
power he has sustained any loss whatever.” 

One incident not reported in the daily press was the 
action of Senator McAdoo. At the very climax of Mc- 
Reynolds’ discourse, the junior Senator from California 
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turned to McKellar, made some remark with a knowing 
smile, and ostentatiously walked out. It appeared some- 
what like a breach of courtesy, if not an affront to the 
dignity of the highest court in the land. At any rate, 
McAdoo showed his reaction to the minority view more 
emphatically than if he had given a stirring address in 
the Senate. 

There were reverberations in the upper Chamber of 
Congress, due principally to ex-President Hoover’s plea 
for stabilization and a return to the gold standard. “ Silver 
Tom” Connally could not suffer that challenge to go 
unanswered. Naturally, debate of this issue provoked 
an outburst from Carter Glass. Waving a twenty-dollar 
gold certificate, the fiery Virginian denounced the decision 
as a “swindle.” But Glass, no more than McReynolds, 
tried to discuss the “ purchasing-power ” theory of money. 
Conservative of the conservatives, Senator Glass could 
rise to no greater heights of imagination or eloquence 
than dramatically to ring the changes on the money 
lender’s challenge in “ The Merchant of Venice”: “Is 
it so nominated in the bond?” 

Logically enough, the gold discussion in the Senate 
preceded the fierce clash in that body upon the merits 
of the McCarran amendment to the work-relief bill. Here 
again, the point at issue was the credit of the Government. 
Senator Glass painted a dark picture of public finance, 
citing the fifty-five per cent of Government obligations 
held by the banks as compared with the eleven per cent 
similarly held in Great Britain. He added that a ten- 
per-cent decrease in the value of Government securities 
automatically would bankrupt ninety per cent of the banks 
in the country. As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee he estimated that the $1,500,000,000 added 
to the cost of the work-relief bill would seriously under- 
mine the nation’s financial structure. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the discussion of 
this particular piece of legislation called forth some of 
the best speeches of the session. Less and less padding 
is showing up in the Congressional Record. It is one 
hopeful sign in the Washington scene. 

Senator Long enjoyed the victory over the Administra- 
tion. His smart manipulation of Mrs. Caraway’s pair 
turned the trick for the opposition. He had been inde- 
fatigable in organizing support for the McCarran amend- 
ment. The Vandenberg (Republican), Borah (Progres- 
sive), Long (anti-Administration) combination is going 
to be hard to handle. 

To tell the truth, it would seem that the New Deal is 
at the crossroads. The gold decision marks one point 
of cleavage. Monetary policy is closely linked to banking 
reform, industrial planning, credit, debt, work, relief, 
wages, and prices. Organized labor and the unemployed 
have found a common platform, slogans, and potential 
leaders. If there are many more attempted raids on 
the public treasury, it will be increasingly difficult to bail 
out the boat. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that in this posture 
of the case party affiliations will play a rather subordinate 
part. Just as two Democratic Justices from the liberal 
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West (McReynolds and Pierce Butler) voted against 
the Government in the gold cases, while Hughes and 
Stone, life-long Republicans, swung the verdict for the 
New Deal, so in the Senate Democrats from the key 
States like New York (Wagner and Copeland), Colorado 
(Adams and Costigan), Massachusetts (Walsh), and 
Ohio (Bulkley and Donahey) were found unterrified in 
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face of the open threat of a Presidential veto and voted 
their convictions against the majority of their own party 
on the decisive test of the work-relief measure. Differ- 
ences like these are fundamental ; they indicate an analo- 
gous dividing line throughout the population of the nation. 
Unless all indices are fallacious, the honeymoon of the 
New Deal has come to an abrupt conclusion. 


Books——and a Book 


Artuur D. 


have a way of re-awakening born Catholics to an 

appreciation of certain spiritual treasures. There 
is, for example, the case of John M and the missal 
—a story which might, in a very small way, give impetus 
to the present liturgical movement. 

This gentleman, a middle-aged newspaper man, likes 
to say that he came into the Church by way of Huysmans 
with some practical aid on the side from a little Italian 
priest. 

First he read a dreadful, brilliant book called “ Against 
the Grain,” and having thus discovered an author who 
was like no author he had ever read, he paid $10 for 
another dreadful, but not quite so brilliant, book called 
“Down There.” 

The first one stunned him—it affected him as much as 
it apparently had affected Dorian Gray who, you will re- 
member, had to have nine copies of it bound in different- 
colored jackets to suit his changing moods. It left John 
M , after the first shock, with a kind of clammy 
intoxication. He has never become wholly detached from 
it; even today he goes back to it to re-read some of its 
terrible, beautiful passages. 

The second book, a curious mixture of satanism, lust, 
and Christian symbolism, afflicted him with a mental 
nausea which he was unable to shake off for months. He 
goes back to that, too, but only for the sake of the de- 
scription of Matthaeus Griinewald’s appalling “ Cruci- 
fixion”’ and a discussion of the meaning of church bells. 

Both books, however, gave him his first authentic 
glimpses of a vast and ancient structure. A structure 
towering so high and spreading so wide over the world 
that he realized his own little microcosm must always 
have been within its shadow. Later those glimpses were 
to be sustained and gradually merged into a more or less 
continuous vision until John M could see the entire 
majestic facade. 

But before that, and before the little Italian priest ap- 
peared on the scene, Mr. M went on a hunt 
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through book shops old and new until he found three 
more volumes by the same author. They were entitled 
“En Route,” “ The Cathedral,” and “ The Oblate.” He 
went into solitude with them. He settled down with them 
to what he feared was going to be a major crisis in his 
life. 

He found in these books the same dramatic brilliance, 
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the same cascading of a stupendous vocabulary, the same 
incisive psychology that distinguished the first two books. 
In one of them, he found what he had been waiting for 
—a dynamic emotional climax in which the central charac- 
ter turns excruciatingly from a highly cultivated natural- 
ism to an ardent Christianity. 

Taking the five volumes as a series, John M 
was able to discern their autobiographical elements and 
also to trace from the last back to the first a clear artistic 
autonomy. A great soul had carried its creative gift in- 
tact through a profound spiritual metamorphosis, a fact 
which caused John M , who up till that time would 
have called such a feat impossible, no end of amazement— 
the fact, indeed, which really brought him within touch- 
ing distance of the huge fagade. 

He actually did touch it; and, although a touch was 
all he gave it, its ancient doors swung slowly open and 
he was confronted by the little Italian priest—a smiling 
young man with steady blue eyes and a shabby cassock. 
John M entered a bit nonchalantly, in the way 
that some tourists go into St. Patrick’s Cathedral, trying 
to look like nothing more than tourists. 

After the necessary spiritual and social adjustments 
had been completed, John M began at once to 
get the fullest possible measure of new sunshine into his 
soul. He went to Mass more frequently than he was 
obliged to. He sought out “ pageant” Masses and, not 
without some difficulty, discovered a church in which the 
plainchant was used consistently. 

Possessed by Huysmania, he wanted to hear the “ Te’s ” 
in the “Gloria” that were “like delicious drops of 
essence” ; he wanted to hear the “Dies Irae” just as 
it had been chanted in Notre Dame at the funeral of a 
certain personage. He wanted to feel all the living beauty 
and mystery of the sacred drama to whose enactment 
he had been mercifully admitted. 

Some day, he hoped, he would go to the Cathedral 
of Chartres and see the dawn-inflamed swords of its 
windows; he would go to the monastery of La Trappe 
and hear, with memories of a terrific emotional struggle, 
the chanting of the “Salve Regina” ; he would go to 
Solesmes and observe the “ life which soars so high above 
the centuries and beyond the ages.” In the meantime, 
le had the here-and-now routine to comprehend and to 
enjoy. But there was something disturbing in the whole 
formidable mystery of it—something he felt ought to 
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emerge for his sake through the mist of inexpressibility. 

Such an unwieldy bundle of desires and thoughts and 
book memories proved distracting, quite naturally, at any 
Mass he happened to be hearing. With the timidity of 
the newcomer, he followed outwardly the attitudes and 
actions of the rest of the congregation at the Holy Sacri- 
fice. He knelt, sat, stood, and watched. He marveled 
at the almost flawless silence in the church during the 
Consecration, and he supposed that these veteran Faithful 
understood completely from childhood all the words and 
movements of the priest on the altar. 

In bowed rigidity that seemed humble enough, he was 
himself occupied with images that Joris Karl Huysmans 
had placed imperishably in his mind. The particular 
Mass he was attending was a re-dramatization of Masses 
in French cathedrals and monasteries in the nineteenth 
century. In spite of the occasional tensity of his desire, 
he was not really living in the ritual. He was still in the 
grip of the artistic influence which had led him into 
the Church and which now, though he was safely and 
soundly a communicant, was interfering with his worship. 

After a few months of vague unrest, he went back 
to the little Italian priest and was told some gently wise 
things about simplicity and peace. ‘‘ Those distractions 
of yours,” said his counselor, “ are easy enough to under- 
stand. Don’t worry too much about them. But there is 
at least one good way to get rid of them; for you, a very 
satisfying way, I think.” 

A satisfying, but not too easy way. John M 
went through rather a complex struggle before he was 
able to make really intelligent use of the fat little book 
he bought on the priest’s advice. It was a handsome, 
limp-leather volume with gilt edges and colored-silk page 
markers. But he gave it patient study at home and he 
held it self-consciously in clasped hands while hearing 
Mass. And at length there came a day—the Feast of 
the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary—when it be- 
came suddenly the rarest of treasures to him. 

Ten minutes before the priest came upon the altar 
that morning, he had the book carefully marked and was 
holding it open at the Ordinary. The celebrant was an 
elderly, deliberate priest he had not seen before, and 
he was able to follow him quite closely through the 
opening prayers. He lagged a little at the collects and 
the secrets and the sanctus bell rang before he had 
finished reading the preface. 

But he had time, he found, to absorb fully the prayers 
and actions surrounding the Consecration. As he read 
and watched, the full solemn weight of that tremendous 
Climax struck him as it never had before. He was at 
last living in the ritual, “ praying the Mass.” But he 
was so preoccupied, so busy turning the thin adhesive 
pages of his book from the Ordinary to the Proper and 
back again, that there was no time for the customary 
distractions. He forgot to re-dramatize from the Huys- 
mans Masses. He forgot the art of the Mass in the 
spell-binding reality of its liturgy. 

At the end he relaxed from the tensity of a very 
palpable participation and went back to the beginning 
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to read all the prayers a second time, lingering over the 
almost modernistic poetry of the canticle from the Book 
of Wisdom. The Sacred Drama had taken on for him 
the freshness of a first performance, while retaining its 
traditional unchangeableness. 

Of course, from that time on, John M - never 
went to Mass without his missal for the laity. As his 
facility in its use increased, the early flush of novelty 
wore off and he settled down to a full and steady appreci- 
ation of the liturgical cycle. Therein, he knew, lay the 
real debt of gratitude he owed M. Huysmans. 

He could not, naturally, contain his enthusiasm. He 
carried it back to the little Italian priest to whom, also, 
he owed a debt. 

“ But why,” he said during a long discussion of feasts 
and ferias, “ doesn’t every Catholic who is not blind or 
illiterate use the missal? It’s the official prayer book of 
the Church, isn’t it? It’s every man’s libretto of the 
Mass. In my own church I doubt that more than a 
dozen people ever open a missal. While the priest is 
saying Mass, they recite their rosaries or they read private 
prayers or they just sit there doing nothing. Why is this, 
Father?” 

“ That is a question,” smiled the priest, “to which the 
Holy Father himself is seeking the answer.” 





Education 


A Chenopodiaceous Potherb 


Joun WILTBYE 

ROM a casual glance at an advertisement in the 

Times, I learn that one of our leading dictionaries 
defines spinach as “a chenopodiaceous potherb (spinacia 
oleracea).” It does not seem to make the subject much 
clearer, does it? I mean, if you did not know a little 
about spinach, would you know more after consulting 
that dictionary? 

Last week my old friend, the Professor of History, 
sent me the Announcement for the Summer Session at 
Moscow University. “That Judd, the backbone for so 
many years of the North Central, and Hutchins, of Chi- 
cago, should give the support of their names to this anti- 
God business,” he writes, “is somewhat alarming.” The 
National Advisory Council for the Session is composed 
of twenty-four educators (at least, they style themselves 
educators) and Dr. George S. Counts, of Columbia, and 
Dr. Heber Harper will act as resident advisers. Four 
members of the Council, W. W. Charters, of Ohio State, 
F. P. Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina, Paul Klapper, of City College, New York, and 
H. W. Odum, of the University of North Carolina, are 
connected with institutions supported by public taxation. 

What I began to say was that I find many phrases in 
this Announcement which parallel the chenopodiaceous 
potherb of the dictionary. I offer that finding in full 
knowledge of the saying about lies, statistics, and college 
catalogues. Dig into their meaning, and you find nothing 
so wholesome as spinach, however, nor can you discern 
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academic purposes other than such as might have been 
entertained by Al Capone in his prime. The Announce- 
ment with its chenopodiaceous phraseology runs through 
twenty-two pages, which is an example of Soviet effi- 
ciency, for the whole affair could have been compressed 
into this paragraph which I cull from page 13: 

The course “ Principles of Collective and Soviet Society” ts 
prerequisite for admission to all other courses; however, the 
student may enroll simultaneously in this and other courses. 

This italicized prerequisite, which may be taken simul- 
taneously with other courses, gives the show away. It 
is difficult to suppose that the ladies and gentlemen who 
are sponsoring this affair do not know that what they 
are promoting is not education but crude propaganda for 
Sovietism. 

In a sense, that is their privilege. We long since learned 
not to be astonished at anything that comes out of 
Columbia, New York University, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
and Smith. But when men whose salaries are collected 
by taxing the people, such as Paul Klapper, of City Col- 
lege, W. W. Charters, of Ohio State, and the two repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina, fall in with a scheme 
to propagate a vicious propaganda against religion and 
common decency, it is time to call a halt. 

Yet what will be done? You have the answer: nothing! 

It was nearly thirty years ago, I think, that Harold 
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Begbie published a series of articles on the alarming 
evidences of atheism and immorality in American colleges. 
Mr. Begbie’s findings created nation-wide alarm, but no 
permanent results. What he then found would be utter 
whiteness, set side by side with what he would find today. 
This Announcement is another indication, if one more 
be needed, that the slaughter of the innocents continues 
in our non-Catholic colleges and universities. Conditions 
are worse, not better. Today Catholic parents have a 
weaker excuse than ever for sending their children to 
these institutions. 

Father Talbot tells me that recently he came across 
a series of papers, published some twenty-five years ago 
in Men and Women, a Catholic monthly now extinct, on 
Catholic literature. Catholics were then moaning about 
literature in about the same tone in which they moan 
today. That goes for education, too. We shall keep 
on moaning until we create a consciousness among our 
Catholic people that the only safe place for the Catholic 
student is the Catholic institution of learning. 

Of course, we are aiming at an unattainable ideal. Some 
Catholics would continue to patronize schools presided 
over by demons and anti-Christ, provided that these insti- 
tutions were fashionable. But we shall try to do our 
best. Even if all cannot be saved, it is richly worth while 
to work that some may be saved. 


The Supreme Court and Congress 


Pau L. BiaKety, S.]. 


Brisbane expressed, in his syndicated newspaper 

column, grave doubt of the right of the Supreme 
Court to nullify or abrogate an Act of Congress. Here, 
he said in substance, is an Act declared to be good law 
by two of the coordinate branches of the Government, 
Congress and the President of the United States. By 
what right does the Supreme Court tell us that Congress 
and the President are wrong? In his opinion, such action 
is a kind of usurpation, its ugly features veiled but not 
concealed by the merciful hand of time—132 years of 
time, to be exact. 

I hasten to add that Mr. Brisbane approved the Court’s 
decision, if not the power which alone enabled the Court 
to reach that decision. But he was troubled about the 
past, and apprehensive for the future. Suppose that the 
Court had decided in a contrary sense! What if here- 
after the Court should be tempted to invoke this usurped 
power for the destruction of our liberties! In brief, Mr. 
Brisbane seemed to feel that the Supreme Court had 
achieved a good end by a bad means. 

The use of loose terms inevitably gives rise to mis- 
understandings. It is not true that the Supreme Court 
asserts authority to “ abrogate” or “nullify” an Act of 
Congress. The Court neither has nor claims any sub- 
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stantial power to hold an Act of Congress to be uncon- 
stitutional. The exercise of this power is merely incidental 
to the exercise of the general judicial power conferred 
upon it by the Constitution. Congress may enact what- 
ever measures it deems proper, without interference of 
any kind from the Supreme Court. The Court remains 
silent, until a specific case, arising under an Act of Con- 
gress, comes before it. Then, and then only, in the ex- 
ercise of its judicial power, extending to all cases of law 
and equity arising under the Constitution, it will find that 
the Act is in conformity with the supreme law of the 
land, the Constitution; or that it is not, in whole or in 
part, in conformity with the Constitution. In the first 
case, the Act is law. In the second case it is not. For 
since the Constitution is clearly the supreme law of the 
land, any Act of Congress which contravenes it is, by 
that fact, not law, but a motion that is void and of no 
effect. 

This has been the course of the Supreme Court since 
1803, when John Marshall, speaking as Chief Justice for 
a unanimous Court, wrote the famous decision in Mar- 
bury vs. Madison. On fifty-seven occasions (there is some 
doubt about the exact number) the Court has held that 
an Act of Congress, or some part of an Act, was not in 
conformity with the supreme law of the land. Twice only 
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was this power exercised before 1861. In view of the 
enormous mass of Federal legislation enacted since that 
time, the number of Acts subsequently voided is very 
small. But by what authority did Marshall act? By what 
authority have all his successors accepted his ruling? Can 
it be found in the Constitution itself? Marshall thought 
that it could, and wrote his reasons in his decision. 

Before an analysis of Marshall’s opinion is offered, it 
should be observed that the power of the judiciary to 
void legislative acts was well known to Americans, both 
before and after the adoption of the Constitution. In 
1786, Jefferson could refer to it in passing, as to a 
familiar usage: “the judges would consider any law as 
void, which was contrary to the Constitution.” What 
Jefferson had in mind was, of course, the legislatures 
and judges under the Confederation. In his “ Life of 
John Marshall” (Vol. III, appendix C), Beveridge lists 
a number of characteristic cases, some of which are dis- 
cussed by Charles Warren, historian of the Supreme 
Court, in his “ Congress, the Constitution, and the Su- 
preme Court.” It should be borne in mind, then, that 
when the Constitutional Convention met in 1787, the 
power of the judiciary to review acts of the legislative 
body was known to and accepted by the delegates. 

The question arises, however, whether these delegates 
intended to vest the Supreme Court of the United States 
with the same power over Acts of Congress. On four 
occasions it was proposed to create a council of revision, 
consisting of the President and the Supreme Court, with 
power to veto a bill after its enactment by Congress 
(Madison’s “ Debates,” etc., June 4 and 6, July 21, 
August 15). In the end, the proposition died; the Presi- 
dent was given a limited veto, and nothing was said about 
the Supreme Court. But, clearly, there is a vast differ- 
ence between a measure which would make the Court, 
with the President, a part of the law-making body, link- 
ing the three branches of government; and the proposi- 
tion that the Supreme Court should have the power of 
judicial review. The Convention rejected the first pro- 
posal, but, according to Warren, said nothing about the 
second, since it assumed that the power of review exer- 
cised by the existing courts would likewise be exercised 
by the Supreme Court. Beard, in “ The Supreme Court 
and the Constitution,” concurs in this conclusion. I think 
that a study of the debates, and of the opinions of the 
times, as they have come down to us, will sustain Bev- 
eridge when he says that the chief men of the Conven- 
tion understood “that the judiciary was to exercise the 
power of invalidating Acts of Congress” (Vol. III, p. 
115). 

The testimony of Hamilton (The Federalist, No. 78) 
asserting the power of the judicial review of legislative 
acts went unchallenged in its day. Hence it is of first 
importance in giving us the mind of the Convention of 
1787, and the understanding of the State Conventions 
which adopted the Constitution. After premising that the 
Constitution was “a limited Constitution,” Hamilton 
writes : 

Limitations of this kind can be preserved in practice in no other 
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way than through the medium of courts of justice, whose duty 
it must be to declare all acts contrary to the manifest tenor of 
the Constitution, void. 


There is no position which depends on clearer principles, than 
that every act of a delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of 
the commission under which it is exercised, is void. No legislatwe 
act, therefore, contrary to the Constitution, can be valid. 


. the interpretation of the laws is the proper and peculiar 
province of the courts. A Constitution is, in fact, and must be 
regarded by the judges, as a fundamental law. /t therefore be- 
longs to them to ascertain its meaning, as well as the meaning 
of any particular act proceeding from the legislative body. If there 
should happen to be an irreconcilable variance between the two, 
that which has the superior obligation and validity ought to be 
preferred; or, in other words, the Constitution ought to be pre- 
ferred to the statute, the intention of the people to the intention 
of their agents. (Italics inserted.) ; 

But if such were the mind of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, why did they not write into that instrument the 
provision, “the Supreme Court shall have power to de- 
clare invalid any Act of Congress which, in the opinion 
of the Court, is unconstitutional ”? 

This objection is met fairly by Hamilton, and by the 
other commentators, in the citations I have given. More 
can be added. Warren, for instance, answers that when 
in Article III of the Constitution it had been provided 
“the judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court . . .” further delegation of power 
would be mere surplusage. The framers did not define, 
nor did they need to define, what power a court should 
possess as a judicial body. The two great protagonists, 
Jefferson and Hamilton, at sword’s points in so many 
other matters, agreed, when the Constitution had been 
drawn up and submitted, that judicial power necessarily 
included judicial review of legislation. 

With them were Gerry and King, of Massachusetts, 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut, later Chief Justice, Luther 
Martin, of Maryland, Mason and Patrick Henry, of 
Virginia, Wilson, of Pennsylvania, probably the greatest 
mind in the Convention of 1787, and, ultimately, Madi- 
son, the Father of the Constitution (“ Records of the 
Federal Constitution of 1787,” Farrand, passim). “‘ This 
doctrine is not deducible from any circumstance peculiar 
to the plan of the Convention,” explained Hamilton, “ but 
from the general theory of a limited Constitution.” Hence, 
the courts created by the Constitution were, in the opinion 
of these contemporary witnesses, to possess all the powers 
which were exercised by the courts in the States. 

Warren also meets the objection by distinguishing be- 
tween jurisdiction and judicial power. The Constitution 
establishes and carefully defines (Article III, section 2) 
the “ jurisdiction” of the Supreme Court, that is, the 
subject matters over and to which the judicial power shall 
extend. But “ judicial power” comprises the functions 
exercised by the Court after it has obtained jurisdiction, 
and this judicial power is nowhere limited, or even de- 
fined, by the Constitution. It follows, then, that in all 
matters over which the Constitution gives the Supreme 
Court jurisdiction, no limitation is placed by the Consti- 
tution on the Court’s judicial power. Therefore this power 
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includes the power of review of an Act of Congress, 
when a case arising under such Act comes before the 
Court. 

In 1792, three years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, five of the six Justices of the Supreme Court, then 
sitting on circuit for the districts of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and North Carolina, declared a clause of a pen- 
sion law unconstitutional; one of the Justices, however, 
agreed to sit, not in his judicial capacity, but as a com- 
missioner. Before hearings were completed, the sfatute 
was repealed. Four years later, the constitutionality of 
a Federal statute was attacked in Hylton vs. the United 
States. The Court sustained the statute, but “no doubt 
was expressed of the Court’s power to pass on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality ” (Burdick, “ Law of the Ameri- 
ean Constitution,” p. 120). 

Not until 1801 did a case arise in which the Court was 
to declare a Federal statute (Ellsworth Judiciary Act of 
1789, section 13) unconstitutional. This was the matter 
of Marbury vs. Madison. A lengthy account is given by 
Beveridge (Vol. III, pp. 101-156) but the factual issue 
was insignificant, and before the opinion was read (Feb- 
ruary 24, 1803) the five justices of the peace, headed by 
Marbury, had lost all interest in the case. Marshall re- 
jected their plea for a mandamus on James Madison, 
Secretary of State, for their commissions, on the ground 
that section 13 of the Act under which they sued was 
unconstitutional, inasmuch as it attempted to enlarge the 
original jurisdiction of the Court, established by section 2, 
Article III, of the Constitution. 

In this case, two courses were open to the Court. It 
could disavow power over any branch of the executive 
department, and so dismiss the petition; or it could assert 
this power, and order Madison to deliver the commissions. 
Jefferson, the Republicans, and enemies of the Court in 
general, expected Marshall to take this course. Madison 
would then have ignored the writ, and the executive and 
the judicial branches would stand in conflict. The Court 
would be powerless, since it had no means to compel the 
execution of its order; which would have pleased the 
Republicans beyond measure. If, on the contrary, the 
Court simply dismissed the case, the claim of the Re- 
publicans that the Court could not invalidate Acts of 
Congress, would be tacitly admitted. 

Marshall chose neither course. He took this insig- 
nificant case, and made it the occasion to declare in 
forceful language that under the Constitution, the Su- 
preme Court was vested with power to hold an Act of 
Congress unconstitutional, and, therefore, of no effect. 

The Chief Justice observed, first, that the Constitution 
not only grants certain powers of government, but also 
establishes certain express limitations upon government. 
Either the Constitution controls the legislature, or it does 
not. “If the former part of the alternative be true, then 
a legislative act, contrary to the Constitution, is not law; 
if the latter part be true, then written constitutions are 
absurd attempts, on part of the people, to limit a power 
in its own nature illimitable.” Now the sworn duty of 
the judiciary, continued Marshall, is to interpret and apply 
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the law; and if two laws conflict, it is the duty of the 
Court to decide which one shall be given effect. When the 
Constitution and a statute conflict, a court must apply 
the law and ignore the Constitution, or apply the Con- 
stitution and hold the statute invalid. Should it follow 
the first course, then the power of Congress, which the 
Constitution expressly limits, would nevertheless be limit- 
less, and the clear intention of the people would be frus- 
trated. Therefore, the Supreme Court can and must de- 
clare every such statute unconstitutional and invalid. 

But Marshall did not stop here. He found in the Con- 
stitution itself plain warrant for his conclusions. In the 
first place, the Constitution provides that “the judicial 
power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution” (Article III, section 2, par. 1). 
Next, it is directed that all judicial officers shall “ be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution” 
(Article VI, par. 3). Finally, the Constitution declares 
that “ this Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof . . . shall be the 
supreme law of the land” (Article VI, par. 2). 

When this decision was written, thirty-nine of the 
fifty-five members of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
were still alive. Had the Court “usurped” a power not 
given it by the Constitution, a flood of protests would 
have risen. But not one protested, although it is true 
that in 1799, Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, had at- 
tacked the doctrine of the judicial review of any legisla- 
tive act (Warren, p. 127). The boldness, ingenuity, and 
learning of John Marshall, had thrown new light on the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the written Constitution over 
statutes enacted by Congress, and on the duty imposed 
by the Constitution upon the Supreme Court to review 
cases arising under them. 

Since that time, the principle that the Constitution is, 
and must be, the supreme law of the land, controlling not 
only the legislative branch of the Government, but also 
the executive and the judicial, has never been successfully 
questioned. There can be no question of the “ superiority ” 
of one branch over the other, but all are subject to the one 
supreme power. No other written Constitution, it has 
been said, asserts this authority for itself, and the su- 
premacy of a written Constitution, writes Beveridge, “ is 
America’s one original contribution to the science of law.” 
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HE cry of alarm which was certain sooner or later 

to greet the anti-Communist attacks now current in 
the Hearst publications has at last burst. Timed to have 
its effect before the various mid-winter conventions of 
educational groups during the week of February 21 to 28 
in Washington and Atlantic City, a protest against the 
Hearst policies has appeared in the Social Frontier, 
journal of educational criticism, which is edited by George 
S. Counts, professor of education in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Associated with Professor Counts 
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in his protest are such men as Charles A. Beard and John 
Dewey, of Columbia University; Broadus Mitchell, of 
Johns Hopkins; Henry P. Fairchild, New York Univer- 
sity, Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State; William H. Kilpatrick, 
and many others. “Academic freedom in the United 
States is threatened, according to these men,” and even 
“freedom of the press itself.” Hearst is compared to 
Hitler, and the “ rising tide of reaction” encouraged by 
Hearst threatens to “ plunge the country into an era of 
protracted and bitter strife.” Bruce Bliven, editor of the 
New Republic, charges that Hearst is trying to “ nazify ” 
the colleges. Their alarm is genuine. As Prof. Lawrence 
Martin of the Medill School of Journalism of North- 
western University writes: “ He is a multitude of news- 
papers and magazines, movie newsreels and radio, and an 
international wire and feature service. He is routine read- 
ing for one out of four persons in the United States. Day 
by day he sets the mental patterns of the millions. .. . 
There is no more wilful and capricious force in America.” 

A thousand educators applauded for several minutes 
Charles A. Beard, when on February 24 at Atlantic City 
he denounced Hearst’s “ insidious influence” and recalled 
the defiance shown to Hearst by Alfred E. Smith. 

A rousing fight will ensue between the embattled edu- 
cational liberals and the entrenched armies of William 
Randolph Hearst; and no one can predict the outcome. 
If Mr. Hearst for any reason should conclude it to be to 
his advantage to soft-pedal the attack upon Communism 
what is there to prevent his doing so? But he can fight 
as long as he wishes. In the meanwhile the public will 
be able to keep a much clearer head upon the entire con- 
flict if they will remember the failings on both sides, and 
learn to judge for themselves. 





EARST can do, and is doing, an immense service 

to the nation by securing and publishing the facts 
on the true state of things in Russia and on Commu- 
nistic activities in the schools and organizations of this 
country. If Communist sympathizers, like some of the 
persons just mentioned, are annoyed that this matter is 
being handled by such a personality as Hearst—and in 
their protest they lay great stress on the affiliations and 
characteristics of the man himself—who is to blame but 
the highly “ respectable ” publications and news agencies 
of this country for their uniformly meek, submissive at- 
titude towards Soviet strangling of unfavorable news? 
If Hearst gets the facts, it is because the facts have been 
left for Hearst to get. Cinderella—the simple truth con- 
cerning what is going on especially in Russia—is carried 
off at the publicity ball by the Prince Charming of Evident 
Opportunity. The Durantys and Dennys have laid the 
carpet for Hearst and his minions to tread upon, and 
the latter gentlemen are going to walk right in and en- 
joy themselves. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hearst’s party will come to an even- 
tual end, and will succeed only in provoking a reaction 
that will again obscure the issue and render the truth 
still more inaccessible, if he confounds issues with per- 
sons and confounds issues with issues. No attack upon 
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Communism can be ultimately effective unless it makes 
perfectly clear that some estimable, well-meaning, and 
intelligent people are drawn into association with Com- 
munism for motives that in themselves are not anti-re- 
ligious or anti-patriotic. They have embraced this course 
because they conceive it to be a remedy for actual wrongs. 
Many such persons join with the Communists because 
they hail such fellowship as a refuge from the Vigilante 
type of individual who will jump to the fore in a patri- 
otic campaign. If groups and races are ruthlessly and 
recklessly stigmatized as Communistically inclined, the 
accused are apt to accept the stigma and try to live up 
to it, as does a fidgety pupil branded as a “ wicked boy ” 
by an inexperienced teacher. A similar reaction will fol- 
low the indictment of every species of social reform as 
“Red,” regardless of its true merits. 

Equally indiscriminate, on their side, were anti-Hearst 
protesters in their championship of every and any form 
of change or constraint, as long as it was unfavorable to 
Christianity. Merely for them to dwell upon the appalling 
menace of Mr. Hearst’s financial affiliations is not enough. 
They have their own consistency to set in order first. 





OTH sides to this impending dispute would do well 

to ponder the example given by an anti-Red cam- 
paign of an unusual character, in the heart of former 
Red Vienna, described in Au Dela, magazine of the 
Helpers of the Holy Souls. A priest of the Archdiocese 
of Vienna, Father Wagner, conceived the idea while 
Vienna was still under the Socialist regime of establish- 
ing himself directly opposite to the Karl Marx Hof, the 
immense municipal apartment housing 7,000 souls which 
the Socialist revolutionaries made the center of their 
“iron belt” of improvised fortifications preparatory to 
their coup in February, 1934. Before a mere shack Fa- 
ther Wagner planted a tall white cross, to the dismay 
of the occupants of the Hof, and filled his humble dwell- 
ing with the thousands of copies of famous pictures of 
the Blessed Virgin which he had made for his own de- 
votion and by his own hand as a hobby in past years. 
Aided by a little group of Catholic workers, he carried 
in procession the statue of the Blessed Virgin into the 
enclosure of the Karl Marx Hof and roused its inhabitants 
by his stentorian voice singing hymns. 

The storm came and went, and left Father Wagner at 
his place. Every evening he gathered the people of the 
Karl Marx Hof and its neighborhood for an outdoor ser- 
vice. After instruction and Benediction, he led his grow- 
ing flock in bidding “good night” to Our Lady, with 
always a new Madonna exposed for veneration. Today, 
thousands of homeless men and women are sheltered each 
night by Father Wagner without a cent of charge. His 
colleague, Father Veith, carries on a similar apostolate in 
the municipal apartments through the popular participa- 
tion in the liturgy of the Mass. Where disinterested 
Catholicism comes in direct contact with the masses, there 
is scant fuel for Moscow to kindle; and were there more 
of it, both Hearst and his critics would have less to 
worry about. THE PILGRIM. 
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Debts——The Supreme Court decision on gold and the 
monetary policies of the Government do not affect so 
much current activities of business and industry, or our 
cost and standard of living, as they affect standing obli- 
gations. For what we do today, and might do tomorrow, 
will probably be based upon the same money valuation. 
Not so, however, with obligations contracted in the past 
at a certain dollar valuation, and carried out now or 
some time in the future on a different dollar basis. For 
this reason, it may be of interest to survey the total of 
massed debts in the United States: 


Federal Government debts about $30,000,000,000 


State and local government debts ...... about 19,000,000,000 
ee ree ... about 13,000,000,000 
Corporation debts .......... .. about 35,000,000,000 
City mortgages ........ ..... about 35,000,000,000 
Faris MOWNIRONE 2... ok cc co cceccdcncces about  9,000,000,000 


The total funded long-term debt would, therefore, be 
approximately $141,000,000,000, to which may be added 
short-term business debts to the extent of $89,000,000,000, 
arriving at the huge total of $230,000,000,000 of both 
short- and long-term debts. There are other debts, such 
as bank deposits of some $40,000,000,000, and liabilities 
of life insurance companies of some $100,000,000,000. 
But they are debts only in the theoretical sense, and have 
no place in a discussion of existing obligations. 

What, then, is the cost of the above debts? The 
average rate of interest is not known. But it has recently 
been announced that the average interest charge paid by 
the Government on all outstanding obligations making 
up the interest-bearing debt was nearly three per cent 
at the beginning of the year, computed on an annual 
basis. Obviously the average commercial interest rate 
must be considerably higher; it should not be less than 
four per cent and, including the short-term debt, it is 
probably closer to five per cent. But basing our estimate 
of the general average on four per cent, we arrive at a 
total interest charge of about $9,000,000,000 on obligations 
amounting to $230,000,000,000. Now be it understood 
that this figure does not merely represent the interest 
item in our national income list, but stands for the actual 
cost of all long- and short-term obligations. Statistics 
on national income include only the amounts paid out to 
individuals. 

The third question refers to our national income. 
latest available figures are for 1933: 


The 





EE SE ID: ode xede sc chusccnsncencinas $28,400,000,000 
Self-payments of business men .............. 7,900,000,000 
a i a it eae 5,200,000,000 
AIR: 3. 2. seniveid abate wees 2,300,000,000 
a a 2,100,000,000 
ee WE: nck iacevevetnneeeanne 900,000,000 

Se ee MM ee ee $46,800,000,000 


There has been an increase in 1934, not only in wages 
and salaries, but in dividends, in benefit payments to farm- 
ers, in earnings, in rents and royalties and pensions. Just 
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how large this increase is, again, we do not know. But 
an estimate of $10,000,000,000 looks like a rather gen- 
erous figure. We have, then, a total of about $230,000,- 
000,000 in debts which cost us something like 
$9,000,000,000 in interest, as compared with a total 
national income of less than $60,000,000,000—from which 
may be concluded that our debts as well as our interest 
charge are out of all proportion to income. 

Modernization—It has been a popular belief for the 
last two or three years that prosperity must sooner or 
later grow out of the absolute need of home and factory 
owners to catch up with long-delayed repairs and altera- 
tions. Normally every kind of real property requires 
attention year after year; and the delay, far from dimin- 
ishing this need, makes it only more urgent. This is the 
popular version. 

The facts are different: any urge for modernization 
has not come from private, but from government sources 
which have done their best to bring back to the mind 
of the home owner and manufacturer the need for mod- 
ernization. As far as the latter is concerned, three indus- 
tries, steel, telephone, and oil, plan to spend upward of 
$500,000,000 during the current year in bringing their 
plants up to date. However, Government officials point 
out that this would scarcely scratch the surface of plant- 
modernization possibilities. Estimates of the amount 
necessary to bring the plant equipment of American indus- 
try up to a level of high efficiency, range from four to 
twenty billion dollars. But so far the only concrete 
announcement has come from the United States Steel 
Corporation to the effect that it would spend $47,000,000 
for alteration and modernization of finishing plants, the 
largest amount to be spent for such work in five years. 

As for the home owner, the Government—under the 
Federal housing program—has set aside $450,000,000 of 
which $244,000,000 has been expended while the balance 
has been pledged for expenditure. Thus it seems on 
paper. But property owners obtain the funds from the 
banks which, in turn, are protected against loss by the 
Government up to twenty per cent of all funds they 
advance. And these banks as well as other lending insti- 
tutions have made so far about 92,000 loans to property 
owners for repairs, additions, and alterations, involving 
about $40,000,000, or less than ten per cent of the original 
fund. There is a lesson in this, and it may say, in 
effect: he who cannot afford full dress does not frequent 
night clubs. 

Retail Trade.—Figures on the retail trade may sub- 
stantiate this theory. Sales amounted last year to $28,- 
500,000 which is 14 per cent above the total of 1933, but 
only 58 per cent of sales in 1929. Now it is interesting 
to observe that among the groups least affected by the 
depression were variety stores, chiefly consisting of chain 
organizations, whose sales never dropped below 73 per 
cent of their sales in 1929; second-hand stores followed 
closely with 71 per cent, and restaurants were in third 
place with 67 per cent of 1929 sales. On the other hand, 
among the groups which were hardest hit by the depres- 
sion we find furniture and household, jewelry, country 
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general stores, and the retailers in lumber, building materi- 
als, and hardware. Obviously, if one does not have 
the means, one is satisfied with the five-and-ten-cent store, 
or even second-hand stores, and waits with furniture and 


hardware and jewelry purchases till prosperity says so. 
GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 


Literature 





Why Hyperbole? 


Francis J. McNtrr, S.J. 
N our Mother-Goose days, when we read that the cow 
jumped over the moon, we took it for granted that 
the cow in her exhilaration, really accomplished that feat. 
And there was the picture to prove it against all doubters. 

Later on, we learned from our “ rhetorics”’ that there 
are certain figures of speech called hyperbole and per- 
sonification ; and that the words of the Psalmist: “ The 
mountains skipped like rams, and the hills like the lambs 
of the flock,” were not to be taken literally. They were 
only the expression of an emotion so highly wrought that 
the singer could not put his thoughts in commonplace 
language. He was so possessed by emotion, the wonders 
of God’s dealings with his people appealed to him so vivid- 
ly, that he was carried out of himself, and could not tell 
his feelings, save by letting them break out of him in an 
extraordinary form of speech. The inspiration brought 
about by lively contact with higher things, made all or- 
dinary forms seem weak or even meaningless. 

It was early recognized that words, though the chief 
medium, are rather a makeshift way of declaring thought. 
The finest things men have conceived escape the cleverest 
mesh of words ever devised, and are expressed better by 
suggestion, innuendo and nuance than by any skilful ar- 
rangement of words themselves. We find it so in the first- 
rate poets especially. 

Thus, when Shakespeare wished to say that great joy 
cannot be told in words, he did not write: ‘“ Words are 
too feeble to express how happy I am,” or something 
like that. Minds less keen than his had been putting it 
that way for centuries; and for some reason, must have 
felt that their words were a poor stopgap that did not 
fill out the thought. Then came a master of words, and 
he wrote: “Silence is the perfectest herald of joy. I 
were little happy if I could say how much.” 

It is a negative way of speaking, and yet tells us more 
than any positive statement could. The saying is con- 
vincing and sufficient, for the reason that, from the na- 
ture of the case, not much can be said except by way 
of hinting at the answer. Genius is proved by giving just 
the right hint. Great writers are masters of innuendo. 
They know words and what can be done with them. They 
do not try too much. They see deeply. They say a plain 
thing plainly. But when the thought is hard to grasp, they 
have the art of making it impressive, catching it by their 
cunning, spite of its elusiveness, and throwing about it 
a light that makes us realize both its fineness and its 
strength. 
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Moreover, when a thought interests a great writer it 
takes hold on him thoroughly. It dominates him. It sways 
his moods, it rouses his intellect, it sets his imagination 
glowing. This is specially true of the poets when some- 
thing touches their likes and affections, their loves and 
disappointments. Then all nature is called upon, because 
they make themselves so much a part of her. It is a fact 
that sunshine does seem brighter somehow when we are 
happy, and a gloomy day gloomier when we are pressed 
by sorrow. The poet, more sensitive and responsive than 
work-a-day mortals, takes nature, as one may say, into 
his confidence and sees in her manifestations signs that 
she sympathizes with him; that she is glad, and expands 
with his joys, and aches with him in his sorrow. 

Thus Theocritus, when he wishes us to feel how sad 
was the loss when Daphnis died, tells us that not only 
were men and Cypris heart-broken, but “ Sorely did the 
foxes and the wolves bemoan him dead, him sorely the 
lions of the greenwood bewailed.” And Bion in his 
“Lament”; “ The hills cry ‘woe for Adonis,’ the vales 
cry ‘woe’—The flowers are crimsoned for grief.” 

Virgil borrows from Theocritus, of course, but he adds 
a note of triumph for the apotheosis of Daphnis; “ Joy- 
ously the leafy mountains lift their voices,’”’ etc. 

Our own Spenser in “ Prothalamion” tells us that, as 
the mystic swans held on their course, the ‘“ Sweete 
Themmes ” 

That to them murmurde low, 
As he would speak, but that he lackt a tong, 
Yeat did by signes his glad affection show, 
Making his streame run slow. 


So Milton: 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 


And Shelley: 


Grief made the young spring wild, and down she threw 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were. 

As has been intimated, poignant grief and intense joy 
cast a spell over visible nature, and beget in us toward 
outward things an attitude that answers to the emotions 
within us. It is only natural that the sun, stars and land- 
scape should take on the pallor of sadness when we our- 
selves are crushed by grief. It is only natural that all 
visible things should be enhanced by the joy that dazzles 
us and carries us out of ourselves. All violent emotions 
have a like effect. Hence poetry since it is passionate, 
easily takes to expressing itself after a fashion that is 
artificial, if you will; but then it puts before the reader 
concepts that are exceptional, at least in intensity, and 
therefore justify an unusual way of exposition. We ap- 
preciate the “ strict age and sour severity” of Milton, the 
“breathing marble” of Shelley, the “cruel, hungry 
foam ” of Kingsley, because we feel that no other words 
could fittingly replace them. 

But all this only partially explains the mood of the 
Psalmist. For him there was a great truth which the pro- 
fane poet does not know, or sees only dimly. When the 
Psalmist sang: 


The heavens show forth the glory of God, 
And the firmament declareth the work of his hands, 
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he uttered an elemental truth, and by no means used a 
figure of speech. The words are his creed, and the reason 
why he bows in worship. 

By the word of the Lord the heavens were established, 

And all the power of them by the spirit of his mouth. 

For he spoke and they were made, 

He commanded and they were created. 

He telleth the number of the stars, 

And calleth them by their names. 

All things soever, the least as well as the greatest, are 
the work of his hands. They were created in love, to 
serve his children, the work of his greater love. 

Who maketh grass to grow on the mountains 
And herbs for the service of men, 

Who giveth beasts their food, 
And to the young ravens that call upon him. 

And just as a fine structure bespeaks the praise of its 
designer and builder, just as a great mechanical device 
testifies to the cunning and craft of the inventor, so does 
all creation tell of God’s greatness and mercy and love. 
The more so, because, compared with God’s work, man’s 
greatest achievements are such puny things. 

Astronomy has taught us much of the immensity and 
wonder of the stars. Yet we are conscious that we are 
ignorant of more than we know. To make stars is a 
divine work, but no task for the Creator. 

For I will behold the heavens, 

The works of thy fingers. 
To create a star or a universe is equally effortless for Him 
who is Almighty. 

We look on the manifestations of nature coldly. Too 
many of us regard a sunset as only the end of labor and 
the time for play. We hurry past the woods and the moun- 
tains, and if we notice the hills at all, it is only to com- 
ment on the difficulty of going forward as speedily as on 
the level roads. “ The world is too much with us.” Un- 
fortunately, not the world that God made, but the world 
of the mechanic and trader. No wonder the Psalmist’s 
canticle of praise is little better than a puzzle for us, or 
a vague something we do not try to understand. 

Praise ye the Lord from the heavens, 
Praise ye Him in the high places, 
Praise ye Him all His angels, 
Praise him all his hosts, 

Praise ye him, O sun and moon, 


Praise him all ye stars and light. 
* *= * * 


Praise the Lord from the earth, 
Ye dragons and all ye deeps. 
Fire, hail, snow, ice, stormy winds, 
Which fulfil his word. 

Mountains and all hills, 


Fruitful trees and all cedars. 
* * * * 


The praise of him is above heaven and earth. 

As John Ruskin puts it: “ However great a man may 
be, there are always some subjects which ought to throw 
him off his balance ; some by which his poor human capac- 
ity of thought should be conquered, and brought into the 
inaccurate and vague stage of perception, so that the 
language of the highest inspiration becomes broken, 
obscure, and wild in metaphor, resembling that of a weak- 
er man overborne by weaker things.” 
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A Review of Current Books 











Born a Century Too Soon 


DICKENS. By André Maurois. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Published February 14. 

(OsAnies DICKENS is enjoying a second fame. The re- 
cent publication of his Life of Christ, new biographies, and 

Hollywood’s reproduction of David Copperfield have all served to 

give to the great man something of the fame that he enjoyed a 

generation and more ago. 

M. Maurois presents us with an interesting book (translated 
by Hamish Miles). It is done in the same popular manner as that 
of his earlier studies of English authors. The French writer holds 
the theory that biography should interpret its subject. But grant 
a popular style and the privilege of interpretation to a biographer. 
and then one cannot be certain that the resulting picture will be 
a re-creation of the personality studied. One would not wish to 
imply that M. Maurois is juggling the truth, but a reading o/ 
the volume leaves one with the impression that the author is too 
anxious to present a pleasing and complimentary portrait. 

The first part treats all the well-known facts of Dickens’ life: 
the poverty and humiliation of his boyhood, his love for the 
brooding mystery of London by night, his love affairs and mar- 
riage, the astounding ‘popularity that came to him. Particularly 
interesting is the presentation of Dickens’ love of theatrical effect. 
which was especially evidenced by the novelist’s great desire tc 
give readings from his own books. One imagines that, had 
Dickens lived in our day, he would have a home at Beverly Hills. 
whither he would migrate during the winter and turn out an 
annual scenario. Dickens, as Maurois frankly admits, had a horror 
of vexing his readers. He would manipulate a whole plot rather 
than run the risk of losing admirers—a trait which would have 
made the great man at home in Hollywood. 

Maurois labors mightily to give the Victorian a clean bill in 
the matter of his separation from the wife who had borne him 
ten children. “We do not know all the facts necessary to under- 
stand it clearly. I myself seem to catch glimpses of a great weari- 
ness, a constant high pitch of nerves, petty but ceaseless and pain- 
ful conflicts. The relations between these two people can be ex- 
plained by fatigue and boredom just as well as by jealousy.” The 
jealousy was introduced into the situation by Dickens’ love for the 
young actress, Ellen Ternan. This affair, Maurois assures us, re- 
mained platonic and Dickensian. Finally he asks with an air of 
wishing to hush the thing up: “In any case does it matter? 
Nothing is more irritating than these posthumous lessons in 
morality addressed to a great man.” 

It matters a great deal. The function of biography certainly is 
not to reform dead men, as the author seems to imply. But one 
of its chief duties is to present a comprehensive and true pic- 
ture. Dickens’ rejection of his wife cannot be lightly passed over, 
no matter how helpless and uncongenial to him Catherine Ho- 
garth may have become during the years. Dickens was a man of 
vast self-pity and egotism, qualities that do not go far toward 
creating the perfect husband. Nor does the pursuit of sylphs tend 
toward this ideal. Perhaps Dickens could have loved Catherine 
Hogarth as he should have, had he not loved himself so inor- 
dinately. The phenomenon is not, of course, a new one in marital 
psychology. 

M. Maurois concludes his study with chapters on the art of 
Dickens’ novel writing and his philosophy. The first contributes 
little that is new to the already available scholarship on the sub- 
ject and the latter is strained and unconvincing. 

All of which does not mean that we shall love Peggoty, Tiny 
Tim, and Cap’n Cuttle less, but that we realize once again, de- 
spite M. Maurois’ devoted efforts, that their creator had clay feet. 

Tuomas J. Lynam. 
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A Reporter at Large 


PERSONAL HISTORY. By Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. $3.00. 

INCENT SHEEAN is a born hero-worshiper who found his 

idols in distant lands. After a desultory college course at 
Chicago University he had the good fortune to embark upon a 
brilliant journalistic career chiefly by reason of his close-up views 
of the Riff rebellion in Morocco. Abd-el-Krim fascinated the 
young American reporter by his skill, daring, and qualities of 
personal magnetism. Sheean lived the life of the Arab tribesmen, 
taking voluminous notes and dispatching colorful stories to the 
outside world. His personal adventures, clothed in the magical 
garb of a luminous, imaginative prose style, won him instant suc- 
cess. 

The next scene of his exploits was China. It was the “China 
of the revolution, overshadowed by the terror of Communistic 
massacres and the smoke from the funnels of foreign gunboats. 
Sheean was able to reconcile himself to the former, because they 
seemed to him the logical reaction to century-old abuses, but he 
could not accept calmly the threatening tilt of British, French, 
and American cannon. In other words, the young reporter could 
not remain merely an observer and commentator; he was im- 
pelled to take sides, to throw up his commission with the North 
American Newspaper Alliance, and to form a defensive and offen- 
sive alliance with Borodin, who was doing his best to win Shang- 
hai, Hankow, Nanking, and Peking for Lenin and Moscow. 

Working in the flame and heat of the Red Revolution Sheean 
was likewise irresistibly attracted by the red-haired Rayna Prohme. 
He lavished upon her all the idolatry of his hero-worshiping soul. 
He insists that it was not a romantic attachment and that in later 
years he was able to sublimate the admiration and affection he 
felt for his goddess into a deep, undemonstrative enthusiasm for 
a world without suffering, injustice, or war. Rayna Prohme died 
of inflammation of the brain during a bitter, ghastly, Russian 
winter, but not before she had handed the banner of her cause 
to the young American journalist. 

The third episode in Sheean’s life took place in the Holy Land. 
Throughout his career he has had an uncanny faculty of being 
on the spot when the riots were about to break out. This time 
the clash occurred between Arabs and Jews at the Wailing Wall 
in Jerusalem. Sheean, who from his college days at Chicago had 
been an ardent Judophile, now alienated his friends of the race 
by testifying that they had a large measure of responsibility for 
the religious warfare in Palestine. Once more, the reporter took 
sides and again he discovered that partisanship terminated his 
usefulness to his employers. 

Highly sensitive and almost unrestrainedly subjective, Vincent 
Sheean for all his power over words and images lacks that dis- 
passionate objectivity which is becoming more and more charac- 
teristic of modern reporting. Intensely personal as his latest 
book is, it is apt to be more influential for the purposes of the 
Third International than a whole library by Maxim Gorky. 

JosepH FraNcIs THORNING. 


From Brahms to Stravinsky 


SYMPHONIC MASTERPIECES. By 
Press. $2.75. Published February 25. 

HE distinguished music critic of the New York Times, Olin 

Downes, enriches readers of his book with an invaluable ex- 
perience. Mr. Downes without doubt has a gift for words; but 
added to this is an original, analytical mind, wide musical ex- 
perience, and an overwhelming and contagious delight in his 
subject. 

In chronological succession the author discusses the greater num- 
ber of symphonic works which hold their place in the contemporary 
American repertory. There are thematic quotations from four rep- 
resentative works: Mozart’s Symphony in D Minor, Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5, César Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, and 


Olin Downes. Dial 
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the lively Strauss Tui Eulenspiegel. These serve to illustrate basic 
principles and evolutions of symphonic structure; and though (as 
Mr. Downes says) it is not essential for an undertanding of the 
matter in the book that these quotations be consulted, it is prob- 
able that a reader who can play the piano a little will find it 
interesting to take peek over the composer’s shoulder and a glance 
around his workshepr 

Mr. Downes flashes his knife-like power of interpretation often, 
not only in describing the musical composition but in characteriz- 
ing the composer. He reveals a Haydn, for example, who, con- 
trary to conventional view, “ Knew life, and knew it first-hand... 
lived it with curiosity and gusto, and expressed a vigorous and 
often imaginative disposition in his music.” It is well known, of 
course, that Beethoven meant the Eroica symphony to be a monu- 
ment to Napoleon Bonaparte, but when Bonaparte declared him- 
self Emperor, Beethoven in a rage tore up the dedication page, 
and the work was re-dedicated “to the heroic spirit in man.... 
The Eroica is impersonal as the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
a monument to the deathless spirit of man.” 

Wagner’s overtures are described in thunderous words; but it 
is in a short comment on Tristan und Isolde that Mr. Downes 
is most eloquent: “ Wagner here seems to feel the thwarted pas- 
sion to which life could only offer insuperable obstacles for which 
the night was sanctuary, and the day destruction, and death the 
only consummation.” 

Richard Strauss’ magnificent tone poem, Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, is presented in an arresting fashion. Igor Stravinsky's 
revolutionary Petrouchka Mr. Downes calls “a curious blend of 
Russian humanitarianism and the most sophisticated objectivity.” 
He proceeds in his description of the score, telling us that this 
work has indeed “a servant-girl grace, a coachman-ardor, a bar- 
rel-organ, tin-type, popcorn, fortune-teller flavor.” 

Franck, the mystic; Brahms, “the creative artist who sprang 
forth fully armed, like Minerva from the head of Jove”; Tchaikow- 
sky, the flaming and the tender—these are silhouetted, each against 
the background of his symphonies. Debussy moves murmurously 
on like a muted ghost singer, leaving us wrapped in the folds 
of his vaporous mantle of chording. 

The volume is written for the steadily increasing number of 
concert goers, as well as for the legion of radio listeners, who are 
awakening to a realization of the limitless beauty of great sym- 
phonic music. It is written for those who have drunk deep and 
those who have yet to sip the nectar that is music. This is a book, 
in short, for both the old and the new, the real and the potential 
music lover. E.rnor p’ALToN Crockett. 


Hymn to Brother Sun 


THINGS TO LIVE FOR. By Francis Stuart. The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. Published February 19. 


HE author of Pigeon Irish and The Coloured Dome looks 

back, at thirty-one, over his life “as one might look across 
a stormy sea at night and see white crest after white moonlit crest 
and hardly notice the long black depths between.” He has writ- 
ten of those white crests of joy, the supreme moments of fulfil- 
ment, and these he has found in strange and varied experiences: 
on the track, filled with the lifting joy of being in love, while 
watching the leaders thundering down the straightaway; flying a 
plane at night under the stars; carrying sick pilgrims from the 
midnight train at Lourdes; the exultation of making permanent 
in his novels, “some part of the truth wrested from the chaos” 
around him. But he has also written of those black, hopeless 
depths, of despairing loneliness, of feeling that there was nothing 
to live or hope for, of deadening pain and bitterness, for these, 
too, are part of life. 

To open one’s arms to life, and not to fear the pain and the 
humiliation that comes to those who do—this is the essential tenet 
of his creed. “If it is worth going to war, it is worth being 
wounded, and if it is worth living, it is worth suffering pain.” 
Believing this wholeheartedly himself, he has learned much of 
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the wisdom which is the rich return for living fearlessly. This 
open-armed acceptance of life is not to be understood merely as 
free indulgence in its pleasures. “It is easy to live promiscuously 
or it is easy not to venture into life at all. The libertine and the 
puritan are common enough species. Both are sterile and miss 
even that which they look for. For to love passionately it is 
necessary to be capable of purity, and to be pure it is necessary 
to be able to love passionately.” He knows the great truth that 
te love is to give all, unasking and freely, and in his life he has 
known that burning love of his country which meant for him and 
his Irish compatriots prison and perhaps the firing squad; has 
fall in love “so that life glowed and shone and sang” ; has, 
above all, ever pursued the unknown Beloved or waited behind so 
many veils for her to reveal herself, till a memorable experience 
in a hospital at Lourdes. Then, on a miserable, wet night, “the 
sense of loneliness from which all my life in some mad way or 
another I had tried to escape had now left me. The Beloved had 
been revealed to me, and as what? As a dying man, blotched and 
swollen. An image of suffering humanity, an image of the cross.” 
Coming to this unforgetable revelation, the novelist writes finis 
to his attempt to show what, for him, are things to live for. He 
has lived for them, has found wisdom and love and fulfilment in 
them, and his book is a ringing challenge to those who desire 
truly to live, to fight and not to heed the wounds, td open their 
arms to life, and taking the bitter with the sweet, to count it 
worth the cost and the pain to find the richness of experience, the 
breadth of soul, which rewards them. Those who, like the author, 
have no desire merely to exist on the fringes of life, but to be 
ever in the heart of it will find in the book the courageous dec- 
laration of their creed, with the authority of experience and the 
sanction of life in all its fulness. Matcotm L. Stewart. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE POPULAR PRACTICE OF FRAUD. By T. Swann 
Harding. Longmans, Green and Company. $2.50. Published Feb- 
ruary 20. 
or" through the centuries fraud (in the meaning of decep- 
tion or false representation) has taken its toll of mankind, 
and Mr. Harding has endeavored to trace its path, with special 
emphasis on its aspects today. Quacks abounded in early days, 
selling hair growers, as well as medicines, pills, and powders to 
bring marvelous recoveries from all natures of disease. And to- 
day, says, Mr. Harding, the same thing goes on, although the 
frauds are more of an economic nature. For instance, an in- 
vestigation of chain-store purchases showed that 50.3 per cent of 
the items were shortweight,*34.1 per cent overweight. In inde- 
pendent stores the respective percentages were 47.8 and 43.8. 
Frauds in drugs, foods, and cosmetics, and misleading advertising 
in magazines, newspapers, and the radio, are also covered. 

The book contains a mass of information about the various 
goods marketed today, and, like many similar books, it gives 
names. But it is difficult to classify. There is much that is good 
in it, but it is not always in the best of taste, and the author has 
some vigorous prejudices. One is 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, to 
which he devotes an appendix to point out misstatements. But a 
check-up of his page references with that book show that while 
many of his interpretations are sustained, many more are con- 
siderably exaggerated. Then, too, his work is often disconnected 
and lacks an index, which is almost a requisite. F. A. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW DEAL. 
By Benjamin Stolberg and Warren Jay Vinton. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $1.00. 

HAT have been the results of the New Deal to date? In 

1933, the revenue of income taxpayers with less than $10,000 
per year decreased five per cent; but that of those with incomes 
over $50,000 increased ten per cent; and the number of those with 
over $1,000,000 annual income increased from twenty to forty-six. 
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How about labor? “ The New Deal for labor has consisted large- 
ly in moving one speech forward and two steps backward.” The 
real weekly wages of industrial workers declined two per cent in 
the last twelve months of the New Deal, from October, 1933, to 
October, 1934. But dividends increased seventeen per cent in that 
period. And industrial profits for the first nine months of 1934 
were seventy-six per cent greater than that during the same period 
in 1933. This is the authors’ opinion of the New Deal: 

For Big Ownership it tries to safeguard profits and to 
keep intact the instruments of its financial domination. For 
the middle classes it tries to safeguard their small invest- 
ments, which only serves to reintrench Big Ownership. For 
labor it tries to raise wages, increase employment, and as- 
sure some minimum of economic safety, while at the same 
time it opposes labor’s real interests through its scarcity 
program. In trying to move in every direction at once the 
New Deal betrays the fact that it has no policy. 

The authors believe that the New Deal has done nothing that 
“could not have been done better by an earthquake.” With the 
facts and statistics they present, they manage to set off a few 


earthquakes themselves. F. PS. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


Stnce 1914. By J. H. Landman. Here’s an invaluable hand- 
book for anybody interested in world affairs. What nations en- 
gaged in the World War? What territorial changes were brought 
about by the Versailles Treaty? What is the organization of the 
League? Of the ILO? Of the Court? What was done and who 
took part in the Washington and the London Naval Conferences? 
These are only some of the questions answered in marvelously com- 
pact fashion by this little volume, which then goes on to give 
facts, figures, names, dates in such varied topics as reparations, 
debts, the depression, Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, and all the 
other nations of the globe. Attractively printed, liberally sprinkled 
with cartoons and maps, this book is a necessity for anybody who 
tries to read the first page of the newspapers. Published in De- 
cember. (Barnes and Noble. $1.50) 

One Het or a Business. By H. C. Engelbrecht. Now that 
the Nye Committee is at work again in its pleasant little job of 
investigating the arms industry, readers ought to be reminded 
of this ninety-five page book, published last November but not 
hitherto reviewed in America. In very readable fashion the 
author has collated and interpreted the hair-raising facts brought 
out by the Senate Committee in its previous sessions. It’s a book 
filled with exclamation marks. They seem justified, too, especially 
in the chapter on the du Ponts. (McBride. $1.00) 

CRITICAL AND CoNnstrUCTIVE Essays. By the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Downey. In this book the Archbishop examines in the 
light of the philosophia perennis some philosophical questions old 
and new. His treatment makes the old theses sparkle with a new 
light. If he does not say new things, he at least says the old 
things in a freshly minted style. In “ Rationalizing the Gods” 
he punctures some of the latest ponderosities of the devotees of 
comparative religion. “St. Thomas and Aristotle” and “ Psycho- 
analysis” contain subject matter that is likely to endure longer 
than the topics treated in the other lectures. Some of the criticism 
is directed against Wells’ Outline of History. There are two 
theological essays in the book which also have a permanent func- 
tion to fulfil, “Catholic Exegesis” and “The Question of Re- 
union.” It does not help to take all our opponents too seriously. 
Hence the Archbishop’s style is properly salted with wit. (Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 5/) 

Mopern THOMISTIC PHILosopHy. VoL. 1: The Philosophy of 
Nature. By R. P. Phillips. A sub-title “An Explanation for 
Students” tells the scope of this work. It is an account of the 
cosmological and metaphysical sections of Thomistic philosophy 
done along traditional Scholastic lines, yet as readable as a tech- 
nical treatise of the sort could hope to be. The Thomistic position 
is clearly and simply enunciated and the various counter-theories. 
examined. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 9/) 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Atrocities in Asturias 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I regret deeply that the Spanish correspondent of the N. C. W. C. 
was either so blinded by passion or so lacking in courage that he 
could not tell a bald truth which every Spaniard today knows 
regarding the atrocities in Asturias. There is abundant evidence 
that the acts of savagery there constitute one of the most terrible 
chapters in modern European history. Casas Viejas pales beside 
it. My religion gave me a heritage which I value above all else— 
a respect for justice and truth. Insofar as I am permitted to raise 
my voice, therefore, I intend to abide by those two principles 
regardless of whom the words they inspire may strike. 

AMERICA is wrong in assuming (by omission) that those charged 
with the government of the Church in Spain (as in Mexico) have 
not their share of responsibility for the undoubted injustices from 
which the Church in those countries now suffers. The most 
elemental logic tells us that those things do not spring into being 
without cause. In businesses and well-conducted governments, 
when things go wrong a survey is made to find out the causes 
and to remedy them. Why cannot the same be done with the 
Church when things go wrong with it in one country or another? 
Why cannot it have the courage to face all the facts? Putting 
the spotlight on injustice serves a valuable end, but it is only the 
preliminary step toward the remedy—providing there is a real and 
courageous intent to apply the remedy. 

Getting back to the atrocities, Gil Robles has a major share 
in the plot to suppress the truth and for that reason I cannot 
respect him. Moreover, he is doing the Church no service by his 
insistence upon making the Church issue the dominant one, there- 
by arousing passions and distrust. It is not the dominant issue in 
Spain. Grave injustices have been done to the Church. They 
should be righted. The Jesuits were robbed of their property 
and of their rights as citizens. They should be restored. Parents 
were deprived (in law and theory although not to any great ex- 
tent in practice) of the right to educate their children as they saw 
fit. This right should be given back. But that is all. The Span- 
iards—aside from the professional politicians—are few who object 
to common decency and justice toward their Church. A Mexico 
in Spain is impossible. 

Barcelona, Spain. LAWRENCE A. FERNSWORTH. 


Super-Patriot Tax 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Rarely do I find myself in disagreement with the editorial 
opinion of America, but your stand against payment of the so- 
called “bonus,” more correctly termed “ Adjusted Service Certifi- 
cates,” is so utterly at variance with my conception of the question 
that I cannot refrain from attempting a rebuttal. Indeed, your 
attitude toward this question seems to me very inconsistent with 
your usual editorial policy. 

As I see it, your principal argument rests on the assumption 
that payment of the bonus cannot be financed on any basis other 
than general taxes. It doesn’t seem to occur to you that the 
entire amount involved can and should be raised solely by special 
taxes on the wealth accumulated by that group of super-patriots, 
the munitions and shipbuilding millionaires, to say nothing of 
the food and fuel profiteers, who waxed wealthy, thanks to their 
intense patriotism. 

The issue is not one of patriotism, as some opponents of the 
bonus seem to think. For it must not be forgotten that the men 
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who were drafted were taken from steady positions, and were 
compelled to put up with discomfort and hardships and to face 
the prospect of death or permanent disability for the munificent 
sum of thirty dollars per month. Even those draftees who didn't 
get overseas had to make great sacrifices. Those who managed 
to survive the risks of battle and remained unmaimed, had no 
assurance that they would be restored to their former jobs, and, 
indeed, many of these men are now walking our streets with no 
place to lay their weary bones at the end of the day. 

And what is the other side of the picture? Anyone reading 
the testimony brought forth by the Nye Committee in charge of 
an investigation of the munitions and shipbuilding activities during 
the War, cannot help contrasting the admittedly huge profits 
amassed by these racketeering “ patriots” with the thirty-dollar 
pittance paid the men who risked their lives that the munitions 
trust might prosper. 


Westmont, N. J. PALMER. 


Francis B 
Catholic Neglect 
To the Editor of America: 

Catholics frequently confine their interest in the public schools to 
criticism, but do they not share the responsibility for the evils and 
defects of this system? Is it not due in part to their lack of a 
sense of social responsibility that even in communities largely 
Catholic the public schools are left in the hands of incompetents, 
become the spoil of political machines, the laboratories of “ mo- 
dern ” educationalists, and the instrument of Marxist and atheistic 
propaganda ? 

Though American Catholics deserve the highest 
their heroic struggle to sustain their own parish schools, still 
they do not fully perform their duty to society unless they 
exercise their rights as double and even triple taxpayers in 
regard to the public schools, their schools. Too often Catholics 
have failed to realize their obligation toward public education, 
and even seem to think they have no right to concern themselves 
in its administration unless they are parents of children actually 
attending school. This neglect on the part of Catholics in many 
communities has allowed subversive elements to control the schools 
and has naturally led to abuses which are daily becoming more 
evident. Such abuses will continue until every Catholic realizes 
his right and duty to concern himself with the educational system 
his taxes indirectly and directly support. The exercise of this 
right and the fulfillment of this obligation clearly come within 
the scope of positive Catholic Action. 

Woodstock, Md. 


praise itor 


A. J. Owen, 3.J. 


Arthur Preuss 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several weeks have now passed since the demise of our old 
friend Arthur Preuss, of the Fortnightly Review, St. Louis, Mo. 

I have looked for expressions of sympathy and condolence at 
the loss of one of the greatest literary lights of the day. But | 
have found all too few who mourn his loss in a public way. 
And unfortunately in some of our great Catholic periodicals there 
was not even a notice of his death. This is indeed a sad gesture 
of our Catholicism. My humble opinion is that the American 
people, including many editors, could learn a lesson in journalism, 
in Catholicism, and in patriotism from this chivalrous knight of 
the pen. Preuss’ pen was a sterling weapon of defense in the 
cause of humanity and in the greatest cause of all, the cause of 
God. In some smaller issues we might have disagreed with him, 
but then: “ Honor to Whom Honor is Due.” 

Ellis, Kans. (Rev.) R. Ryan. 

[AMERICA mourned the death of Arthur Preuss in its issue for 
December 29. We wish, however, to take this occasion to ex- 
press our sincere regret at the announcement, recently published, 
of the fact that the executors of Mr. Preuss’ estate have found it 
impossible to continue the publication of the Fortnightly Review. 
Its disappearance will cause a distinct gap in the solidly Catholic 


ranks. Ed. America.] 
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Home News.—Three decisions adverse to New Deal 
policies were rendered within a week. On February 22, 
Federal Judge Grubb in Birmingham, Ala., declared that 
the sale of electric power by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity in competition with private utilities was illegal. On 
February 27, at Wilmington, Del., Federal Judge Nields 
ruled that Section 7a (the collective-bargaining clause) 
of NIRA was unconstitutional when applied to companies 
not engaged in interstate commerce. The occasion was 
the Government’s suit against the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany. On the same day at Louisville, Federal Judge 
Dawson granted a temporary injunction against the en- 
forcement of the bituminous coal code, claiming that the 
law under which the code was made was unconstitutional. 
The Government prepared to appeal the cases. On Febru- 
ary 20, the President asked Congress to extend the Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act for two years. He did not send 
a proposed draft of legislation with his message, but 
indicated his desires. “ Child labor must not be allowed to 
return” ; the setting of minimum wages and maximum 
hours is necessary; collective bargaining should be fully 
protected and anti-trust laws more adequately applied. 
If industries fail to agree on codes, “ unquestioned power 
must rest in the Government to establish in any event 
certain minimum standards of fair competition” and 
adequate labor standards. On the following day, Senator 
Wagner introduced a bill to create a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, independent of the Department of Labor. 
The bill would outlaw company-dominated unions and 
enable the Board to enforce its findings in the Federal 
courts. On February 21, President Roosevelt suffered 
another defeat at the hands of the Senate. By a vote of 
44 to 43 it adopted the McCarran “ prevailing wage ™ 
amendment to the work-relief bill. The President had 
steadfastly opposed this amendment, and Administration 
leaders forced the recommittal of the bill to the Appropri- 
ations Committee in the hope of public support for the 
President, who left Washington on February 22, re- 
turning on February 28. On February 21, the President 
had resubmitted to the Senate the treaty on the traffic 
in arms and munitions. The House, without a record 
vote, passed the War Department appropriation bill on 
February 22. The decision on the gold clause caused 
bitter debate on February 21 in the Senate. On February 
20 ex-President Hoover had declared that immediate 
resumption of gold payments and stabilization of the 
dollar would do more to relieve unemployment than any 
other single action. In Pittsburgh the Board of Tax 
Appeals continued to hear evidence on the income-tax 
transactions of Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of 


the Treasury. 


Protest on Mexico.—In Philadelphia on February 24 
a gigantic mass meeting was held to protest against Mex- 
ico’s actions. Cardinal Dougherty addressed the meeting 
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and stated that the Soviet Government had spent $18,000,- 
000 in communist propaganda in Mexico. In order to 
turn out Communists, His Eminence added, the Mexican 
Government “strains every nerve to strip boys and girls 
of morality and religion.” On the same day, a dispatch 
from Mexico City quoted a pledge which teachers in 
Federal schools in Yucatan must sign. It read: “ I hereby 
declare myself an irreconcilable enemy of the Catholic 
religion and disposed to combat the clergy wherever it 
shall be necessary. I also declare myself disposed to take 
part in the campaign against fanaticism.” They must 
also promise to end all religious practices in their homes. 
On February 21, the Mexico City newspaper El Nacional 
expressed the feeling that, because of the Supreme Court 
gold-clause decision, the United States will begin to buy 
more silver from Mexico. 


Troops Move to Africa.—When Italians expressed 
doubts about the wisdom of sending military forces to 
the Somaliland, the Government issued an official com- 
muniqué. The statement pointed out that no European 
complications were foreseen and that as a result of the 
Italo-French understandings recently arrived at no trou- 
bles of a major nature were likely. Moreover, the state- 
ment said, even in the event of a sudden crisis the nation 
was able to mobilize nearly 8,000,000 men, since all males 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five were liable 
to service under Fascist law. During the week the Gov- 
ernment continued its sending of troops to the colony. 
The liner Leonardo da Vinci embarked with 1,500 men; 
the Arabia, the Biancamano, the Nasaro Sauro carried 
some 7,000 others to East Africa, making a total of 
around 15,000 troops sent to the affected district within 
the last few weeks. Meanwhile the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment announced that it had accepted the Italian proposal 
of establishing a neutral zone along the boundary. 


Paraguay Resigns from the League.—On February 
23 the Paraguayan Foreign Minister Luis A. Riart cabled 
to Geneva notice of his country’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. It was Paraguay’s answer to the 
League’s ruling that after February 24 it would be fight- 
ing an illegal war in the Chaco because it refused to accept 
the League’s peace plan. It was understood that the 
decision had the unanimous support of Paraguayan public 
opinion. Subsequently it was announced that the Chaco 
Consultative Committee of the League would meet at 
Geneva on March 11 to consider the situation. It seemed 
doubtful that any sanctions would be enforced against 
Paraguay. Argentina was openly opposed to coercive 
action and it was taken for granted that the other Amer- 
ican nations would assume a kindred attitude. On the 
other hand, the Russians, Czechoslovaks, and French 
wanted the sanctions applied to maintain the League’s 
moral authority in Europe. 


Free State Politics ——There was a continuation of the 
attacks against the Government by the Irish Republican 
Army and other activist Republicans. The Fianna Fail 
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Cabinet, according to our correspondent, was bitterly 
condemned for putting into jail, under sentence of the 
Military Tribunal, members of these organizations. To 
this abuse, the Government acted in much the same way 
as the former Cosgrave Government. Sean Lemass, Min- 
ister for Industry and Commerce, in answer to some of 
the attacks, declared that, though the Government wished 
to imprison no one for political activities, there must be 
regulations for the direction of national affairs, generally, 
and for the ordinary conditions of life. He stated that 
all legitimate means to put the democratically elected Gov- 
ernment out of office might be used, but that any person 
who prevented progress on the lines decided by the elec- 
torate would have to be restrained. Our corresponden’ 
reports : “In the extremist Republican ranks, the campaign 
directed against the Government is more vehemently 
abusive than anything that has been experienced in the 
policies of the Free State. There are now so many 
organizations supposed to be representing the Republican 
view that a directory would be essential to a proper under- 
standing of their aims.” The latest issue, that of the 
attack on Bishop Kinane, of Waterford, quieted but may 
break out again. 


Peace Negotiations.—After the interchange of views 
and notes between Great Britain, France, and Germany 
concerning the proposals for guaranteeing peace, expecta- 
tion centered upon the proposed visit of Sir John Simon, 
British Foreign Minister, to Berlin, where, it was later 
reported from Germany, he would confer with Chancelor 
Hitler not on the question of aerial warfare alone, but 
also on the other points that made up the “ integrity ” 
—from the British view-point—of the proposals. These 
other matters were the proposed Eastern European 
mutual-assistance or “ Eastern Locarno” pact; the inde- 
pendence of Austria, and the re-entry of Germany into 
the League of Nations. Great alarm over the situation 
was expressed by the Soviet Government in a note sent 
to Paris and London relative to the proposals. This 
note expressed the utmost interest in and endorsement 
of the idea of multilateral peace pacts, as a means of 
“organizing security in Europe,” provided that the entire 
system of proposed accords be carried out. Otherwise 
there might be an “open violation of the agreement by 
an interested party,” the apparent meaning being Germany. 


German and Russian Attitudes.— Moscow journalists 
and American correspondents from Russia reported that 
as a basis for the Soviet reply to the pact proposals was 
an acute alarm that Germany might be planning to invade 
Russia and seize the Ukraine, a cry periodically raised 
whenever German-Russian relations are in evidence. 
German press opinion, on the other hand, expressed re- 
sentment at the Soviet “ intervention ” in the treaty nego- 
tiations, attributing them to a desire for publicity. In the 
meanwhile, during the week Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
Baron Egon von Berger-Waldenegg, Austrian Chancelor 
and Foreign Minister respectively, visited both Paris and 
London in the interest of Austria’s security. They pro- 
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fessed themselves satisfied with the result of their con- 
versations. 


India Bill Objections.—In a conference of the Indian 
Princes on the India bill which is now being debated in 
the British Parliament, a resolution was passed demanding 
important changes be made by the British Government. 
The Princes contended that in many respects the bill, 
and the instrument of accession of the native States, were 
contrary to the agreements reached by the Princes and 
the British representatives. Among the objections enu- 
merated against the bill the Princes listed: (1) the form 
of accession of the Indian States to the all-India Federa- 
tion; (2) the lack of adequate safeguards by treaties 
of the native States; (3) the extent of the Federal execu- 
tive authority; (4) the special relations of the Governor 
General in respect to the States; (5) certain provisions 
dealing with finance and the railways. These protests 
were not made in such a way as to indicate that the Princes 
were opposed to the Indian Federation or the bill; they 
were interpreted as a demand for assurances. While 
the extreme Conservatives declared that the Princes’ 
resolutions would wreck the bill, the Government stated 
that the objections could be remedied by clarification of 
the text of the bill and by amendments. It was also pro- 
posed by the British Cabinet that the Princes accept the bill 
as it stands, and that each Prince, in his instrument of 
accession, should specify what further safeguards he 
thought necessary. 


French Finances.—It was considered likely in Paris 
that French holders of American Liberty bonds would 
institute proceedings to enforce the gold-clause on the 
ground of having suffered material damages, but up to 
the present writing there had been no question in Parlia- 
ment or complaints to the Foreign Ministry in this matter ; 
nor had the Association of Bondholders made any definite 
move. Exactly one year after the death of Magistrate 
Prince at Dijon the parliamentary commission inquiring 
into the Stavisky affair voted its conclusion on the mag- 
istrate’s murder. While it had nothing to say about who 
were the guilty parties, it did pronounce a very important 
exculpation when it stated that ex-Premier Chautemps 
and his brother-in-law Georges Pressard were free from 
all complicity in the crime and that their names should 
never have been brought into the affair. An important 
concession to the Government's credit-expansion program 
was made by the Bank of France on February 21, when 
it agreed to advance money to banks against the short- 
term Treasury bonds at low rates of interest. At a 
Washington dinner in Paris the Premier, together with 
Jesse Straus, the American Ambassador, declared that 
trade barriers had killed international trade and produced 
business stagnation and unemployment. Both diplomats 
pleaded for low tariffs, and the Ambassador hinted that 
a commercial treaty might be negotiated between Paris 
and Washington within the near future. 


Japanese-Chinese Relations.—The Tokyo-Nanking 
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amity move which was engrossing the attention of diplo- 
mats of both countries was progressing. On the other 
hand, Judge Wang Chung-hui, Chinese Judge of the 
World Court, in an interview with a New York Times 
correspondent denied that Japan had proposed an alliance 
with China, asked concessions, or suggested that China 
leave the League of Nations. Meanwhile, Japan was 
progressing industrially and economically. Its foreign 
trade in 1934 showed an increase for the fourth time 
running, surpassing all records in Japanese history except 
that of the boom year 1925. China continued disturbed 
by the Reds, though the Soviet Republic of Central China, 
until recently the strongest bulwark of Communism out- 
side Russia, had been temporarily crushed, the Red Army 
having been driven out by the Nationalist forces under 
General Chiang Kai-shek. 


Arms Traffic Discussions.—General discussion of the 
American arms-traffic treaty ended on February 26 with 
the United States still standing firm for the principle of 
supervision of arms manufacture on the spot, to which 
Great Britain continued to object. The American doctrine 
on neutrality was questioned from the Italian side on 
the score that it would embarrass non-arms-producing 
States. Switzerland voted by referendum on February 
24 to lengthen its military service by twenty-three days. 
Opposition to the laws was ascribed to Communist in- 
fluence. 


Hitler Frowns on Monarchy.—Chancelor Hitler put 
a definite end to rumors of a return of the German mon- 
archy. “ To fools who still dream of a restored regime,” 
he said, “I say that what once was can never be again. 
You will never return to power.” At the fifteenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the National Socialist party, 
the Fuehrer declared he wanted his enemies to hate him. 
“Whoever believes in us must love us. Whoever does 
not want us shall and must hate us,” he announced. The 
Reich Government authorized a loan of between 750,000,- 
000 and 1,000,000,000 marks. At a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce of Berlin, Dr. Julius Lippert, 
State Commissar for Berlin, made an appeal for the 
termination of the boycott in the United States against 
German goods. A compulsory physical-training course 
for all male workers, clerical and manual, was decreed. 


Reich Assumes Mining Control.—The Cabinet de- 
creed the transference of mining affairs to the Reich 
Government. The mining authority and economy under 
the decree will be directed by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Min- 
ister of Economics, who was empowered to issue 
supplemental laws and administrative ordinances. Full 
nationalization of the mines, however, was not believed 
to be imminent. The increasingly friendly relations be- 
tween Germany and Poland were signalized by the opening 
in Berlin of the German-Polish Institute founded to pro- 
mote closer bonds between the two nations. The German 


railway administration tendered a reception to the visiting 
Polish commission. 
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Concordat Violation Charged.—In their campaign 
against Catholic schools Nazi authorities violated the Con- 
cordat, it was charged. Defense of the Catholic schools 
was forbidden while attacks on them were encouraged. 
Pastoral letters were intercepted and pastors in their own 
churches were put under police surveillance. Unusually 
large congregations assembled in all Bavarian Catholic 
churches to honor the episcopal silver jubilee of Cardinal 
Faulhaber. Many Protestants joined in the tribute to 
the prelate. 


Saar Transfer.—At midnight, February 28-March 1, 
the Saar Basin territory passed into German hands. The 
actual transfer of authority took place between officials 
in Saarbruecken at 9:30 p.m. on February 28. Joseph 
Buerckel was inducted as territorial commissar. March 
1 was proclaimed a national holiday by Chancelor Hitler 
and jubilation was expressed in the Saar by mass organ- 
izations, church bells, factory sirens, and _ torchlight 
parades. Refugees were still crossing the border, some 
10,000 having left since the plebiscite. 


The Cuban Cabinet.—The demands of the Havana 
University striking students were granted on February 
22 when Dr. Jose Capote Diaz, Secretary of Education 
and Dr. Rafael Santos Jimenez, Secretary of Commerce 
resigned their official positions. With this victory the 
striking students further demanded an increase in the sal- 
aries for the faculties and a larger appropriation for 
educational purposes. At a special meeting of the faculty 
a resolution was passed in favor of the students’ conten- 
tions. The public-school teachers also protested against 
the tremendous expenditures for armed forces while the 
funds allotted for educational purposes have scarcely been 
able to keep the schools running with all the rigid economy 
exercised by the school authorities. On February 25, due 
to friction among the Cabinet members, Dr. Cosme de 
la Torriente, Secretary of State and Dr. Raul de Cardenas, 
Secretary of the Interior and of Justice resigned their 


posts. 





With next week’s issue G. K. Chesterton brings 
to an end the brilliant series on “ My Six Con- 
versions ” which he has been contributing to this 
Review. In this last article of Mr. Chesterton’s, 
“The Well and the Shallows,” he will assay the 
depth and permanence of truth and the shallow- 
ness and “ datedness” of error. 

Taking as his source a thoughtful article by 
a Californian lawyer, William I. Lonergan, with 
large excerpts from the article, will present a 
strong indictment against the prevailing system 
of bringing up the young. The article will be 
called “ The Fallacy of ‘ Self-Expression’.” 

For the day of March 17, John W. Moran will 
retell the charming story of the boy who was 
“ The Gillie of St. Patrick.” 

The article by Floyd Anderson, ‘ Unemploy- 
ment and the CCC,” is held over. 




















